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PREFACE. 


TIE substance of several of the Chapters in this little book 

appeared in the Madras Mail,a short time ago. Through 

the courtesy of the proprietor, Sir Charles lawson, T have been 

allowed to reproduce them in this form, [ must claim the 

indulgence of the reader, if he find that each Chapter is more or 

less complete in itself, with here and there a slight repetition of 
What has been hinted at before. 

Every month that passes sees a marked progress in the tea- 
making and tea-growing, and the process by hand described in 
Chapter VITI has since been superseded by that of machinery, 
an account of which I have given in Chapter X. Planters are 
learning by experience and stndy something fresh each day ; 
and » member of another colony, passing through the planting 
districts the other day, dubbed them as shrewd and hard-headed 
a set of men as it had ever been his luck to meet. 


1 have told my tale as a planter's wife, and not as a scien- 
tific agriculturist. But if wanting in science, my story has at 
least the merit of truth. I am sure that many other women 
who have lived in Ceylon could write a very similar tale, if they 
chose to give the public the benefit of their experience. 
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P. 17, line 26: for“ horor” read “ horror.” 
P, 58, line 22: for * too” vead “ two,” 
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Ae 64, line 36: for “ Miss” read “ imp.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


a croquet-party, with two of my 

sisters, in Warwickshire. Tennis 
had not come in then, and we amused our- 
selves by knocking wooden balls.about over 
the smooth-shaven lawn. 

When the usual game was over, my 
partner asked me to walk round the garden 
with him, to look at the new picotees 
: which were just beginning tobloom. I 

need not say that I*assented. George Munro was a pleasant com- 
+ panion at any time, and lately we had somehow found a’great deal 

‘in common to talk about. 

“When we had reached the little belt of shrubbery at the end of the 

Grange garden, George put his arm round my waist and whispered 
ny ear that he loved me. There were only the robin-red-breasts 
: ear, but the whisper was none the less sweet for being un- 

necessary. 

. Looked down and blushed. It is only in novels that the hero and 

heroine can carry on a grammatical conversation at such a time. 

‘The confusion of the moment made us both dumb, and George had 
express himself in action. 


He stopped me in my walk, took me in his arms, and kissed me. 
By and bye, when we had recovered ourselves sufficiently to.speak, 
I 















Oh George ! What will your father say ?” 

were. all rather afraid of the Colonel, who had small atiskee 
‘with youthful follies of any kind; and none at all with that kind 
which he indignantly dubbed as “ philandering.” 





{}r: bright summer’s day I was at — 
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“I don’t care what my father thinks. Ishall tell him we arc en- 
gaged, and he may think and say what he likes,” said George valiantly. 


Then we looked at the picotees; and by and bye I was walking 
back to the Rectory with my sisters, telling my happy little tale to « 
their delighted ears. “ 


George had a very different sort of interview with his father. He 
meant to go straight to the point with his usual hopeful energy, and 
when the Colonel was smoking his after-dinner cigar-in the soft 
summer twilight of the garden, George sat himself down onthe scat 
by his father and said : 2 

“ Father, I have ongaged myself to Edith Travers. I hopa: you 
will be kind to her and receive her as a daughter.” : 


Colonel Munro looked as if he had had a stroke on the spot—at 
least so, George described it afterwards. When the Colonel could 
find speech; he said : 

“ You infernal young fool!” His son continued to flip the daisies 
at his feet in an unconcerned manner, Ho had beew called “ an. 
infernal young fool” before, once or twice. 

Secing that his father had nothing more to remark, Georgo said: : 

“ She is the nicest girl in the place, and Iam a lucky young fellow 
to have won her.” 


“ What are you going to marry on ?” asked the Colonel, still 
thundering. 





“We havn't talked of marrying ae 3 We are only just engaged, at 
said George. 


The Colonel was so overcome by the boyishness of this apeoch, that 
he could only repeat his first remark : ‘ 


“ You infernal young fool !” 


* I suppose I shall get something to do before long,” said George. 
“ And when once I have settled to work I shall want a wife. Iam 
not going to knock about in a bachelor’s happy-go-lucky style. 
Theatres and such like amusements don’t suit me. I want a quiet 
home auch as my father has made for himself here; only, of souree,. 
on @ smaller scale.” 

The Colonel was slightly mollificd by the delicate allusion to him- 
self, and he began in good sober earnest to discues George's future. 


“ You have lost your chance of the Army, and I can’t afford to 
send you to Oxford or Cambridge. It is difficult to know what ling ag 
you are to take,” od the Colonel. : 


io gate er #R 4s a ae nore 
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“A doctor! You ought to have thought of that long ago. Be- 
sides, if you can’t pass for the Army I don’t sce the good of your 
going in for any more examinations,” replied his father. 


“T guppose the same may be said about engineering P” said 
George disconsolately, “ What a nuisance it is that everything has 
to be gained by head work now-a-days. I should have thought that 
it would be strength and not brains that would make the good 
soldier.” 


“So it would be if you entered the ranks, but you don’t want to 
enlist. There would be no marrying on that,” said the Colonel 
with a smile. 


“ Is there nothing where strength helps a man to the fore P” asked 
George. 


“There are the Colonies, A man must use his hands there as well 
as his head. Would you like to emigrate ?” asked his father. 


~ “Yes, why shonldn’t 1? Lots of fellows go out and get on splen- 
didly,” said George, delighted with the suggestion. 


“ Tf you really want to marry, and the girl doos not mind waiting 
till you can make a home for her, why not try Ceylon P I hear that 
there is a very good opening there for young mon in coffee. My old 
friend Colonc! Williams tells me that his son is getting as much as 
£500 a year looking after an estate. Now look hero, my boy,"—and 
the Colonel turned towards his handsome athletic son—“I'N tell 
you what I'll do, If you honestly mean working, and not tomfooling, 
Twill send you out to the Island.. And when you have learnt 
the language, and have got a berth, I won’t be behindhand with some- 
thing to start you with on your own account.’ Only, mind, no 
_ tomfooling. You must put your shoulder to the wheel, and work 
hard if you want to win the little girl who has been donkey enough 
to say that she will have you.” 


And so, when I was reccived at the Grange as one of its future 
daughters, George's fate was sealed. It was settled that he should 
go out to yonng Williams and board with him; and as soon as ever 
he could gain enough knowledge of the language to work the coolies, 
he was to try for a berth as assistant on an estate. 


For the next month we were occupied with George's outfit. I, as 
a future member of the family, was allowed to mark his clothes and 
help in the mending that went on. 


He took a modest outfit, such as he would have worn in the summer 
at home; and there were also a few cooler garments put in for use 
in the Red Sea. The double Terai hat amused us most. In my 
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ignorance I thought the outfitter had sent him two when only ono 
had been ordered, and E proposed returning one tothe shop. I shall 
never forget the roar of laughter with which the, Colonel—-an old 
Indianreceived my proposition. 


In the autumn of 1869 Goorge bade us farewell. Itis needless to 
say how sorrowful we all folt, and yet it was with some sort, of'pride 
that I saw my lover go. I smiled through my tcars as I remembered 
that he was facing a new world to make a home for me in a far land, 


Ho travelled by P. and O., and crossed Egypt by rail, as the Canal 

was not open then. 

He stayed a day and a night at an hotel in Galle, and then went on 
to sock the new friend with whom he was to make his hoino for the 
present, 


The railway took him to Kandy, and from there his journey was 
to be mado by road. Te found a pony in charge of a tamil horse- 
kecper waiting for him at the railway station, and thore were also 
four 'Lamil coolies sent to carry his luggage. 


Neither the coolies nor the horsekceper understood a word of 
English, and George had the greatest difficulty in making himself 
understood. ‘The men asked him questions in their unknown tongue, 
and quarrelled amongst thomsclves over his boxes. At last he 
called the Station-master, an intelligent Singhalese who spoke 
English, and got him to explain what was wanted. The men then 
shouldered their loads; the ono who was sniallest, and apparently the 
weakest, being lett to carry the heaviest box of all. 


George mounted the pony, and, giving the horsekecper a amall bag 
to carry, he rode to the hotel, ‘There he had somo food and onqnired 
of the hotel-koeper how far off his destination was. To his dismay 
he heard it was thirty milcs. Tho hotel-kcepor saw that he was 
somewhat startled at the distance, and added that there was a 
Rest-houso on the road. Hoe would also have a moon, which would 
be a comfort rs it was not pleasant to.travel on a strange road in the 
dark, 

He paid his modest bill, and started off with the horsekeeper. 


Kandy lies in a hollow with hills overhanging it, and the road soon 
became a steady climb. The pony travelled ata sharp trot ab first, 
gradually lessening its pace as tho way beeame steeper. When two 
roads met the horsekceper pointed out the right one. : 


The sun went down ina glory of red and gold. Huge clouds 
began to gather, and hang about ihe summits of the higher hills.” 
The air grew keon and sharp, and Gcorgo began to think that it was 
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time to he at the Rest-honse. Both the horsckeeper and the pony 
showed signs of fatigue, and night was approaching with a rapidity 
that was new to tho traveller. ~~ 


The moon rose behind abank of clouds, and the landscape looked 
weird and strange in the dim clouded light of the night, : 

Presently they arrived at a placo where the road branched off, and 
the horsekeeper, pointing to ono of the paths, seemed to direct 
George to follow it. The man waited till the pony end ita rider had 
gone about a hundred yards, when, striking down a by-path, ho disap- 
pented into the coffee which adjoined the road. 


George was surprised at this, bat naturally supposed that the man 
was making a short ct to the Rest-house, so he rode on unconcern- 
edly without troubling himself about him. After a mile or so, 
howover, when there was no sign of cithor the man or the Rest-house, 
Ggorge began to scan the horizon anxiously ; and tried to peer through 
the darkness in the hopes of catching sight of one or the other. 
But there was nota vestige of a human being, or signs of human 
habitation to be seen on the dim landscape anywhere. 


He urged the pony on, keeping a sharp look out ahead for the 
lights of the Rest-house. The clouds which had steadily gathered 
overhead bogan to throw down rain, and after a few warning 
splashes a heavy shower fell with all the force of a tropical downpour. 
In two minutes the traveller was wot through. ‘There was no help 
for it as no possiblo shelter was within reach or sight. 


“In the middlo of this dilemma he came to another branch of tho 
road, Tho turning off was not in good repair, and loéked as though 
it might bea private road, but George could hurdly sce this in the 
dark, The pony pulled towards it und-seemed to know the way, and 
its rider, not haying the least idea which direction was the right 
ono, let the animal have its head. Ho knew the sagacity of the 
equine race in finding the right way, and he surmised that the pony 
would know the road to the Rest-house; and he also guessed that 
it would be as anxious to reach its stable for the night ashe was to 
find his bed. 

On they went, through coffee, or where coffee had been, and pre- 
sently George found himself in a valley where he and the pouy were 
brought to a standstill by a noisy little torrent rushing along its 
rooky bed. There was a bridge across it, but it was one of those 
fragile wire erections which are only safe for pedestrians. A pony 
would not be able to keep its logs ou the swaying wire-hang boards 
‘which bounded under each stup like springs. It was impossible 
to ford the stream, ag the bed of the river was too rocky. There was 
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nothing to be done but to turn back, and this George. did, the 
pony apparently being quite content to retrace its steps. 


George thought that it would be easy enough to find the onrt-road. : 
again, but in that he was mistaken. A coffee estate ia a huge maze 
of paths which wind and turn till the traveller is confused and 
mystified, and George was completely lost. The pony’s .sagacity 
had been buta broken reed to lean upon. He stopped to listen for 
sounds of human beings. The rain ceased and the aky grew a little 
lighter, though the moon was still obscured. 

Not a sound was to be heard but the distant water rushing over 
the boulders, and in despair ho gave the erring pony its head, letting 
it wander where it would. 

The sturdy little animal was quite at home amongst the coffee, and 
seemed to understand the locomotion of the narrow paths. When it 
came to the deep narrow drain which is so common on all estates, 
it gathered itself together and cartted. him safely over with a jerky 
little jump. i 

They had travelled like this for nearly an hour, ata very slow pace, 
when suddenly, right in front of him, George distinguished the 
welcome sight of a light. It camo from a house, and the pony seemed 
to recognise it as the sign of a possible lodging. It quickened its 
pace, and, scrambling along at a jog trot; did not stop till it brought 
its rider up under the creeper-covered porch of a planter’s bungalow, 

The owner was just thinking of retiring to rest, but hearing horse's 
hoofs he came out to see what traveller was arriving sa late. 


Poor George presented a miserable appearance, and was more like 
a drowned rat than a man. His sleek’ new store-clothes—as the 
Americans call them—were sodden to a spongey condition. He was 
vory tired with his long ride, and as hungry asa starved dog. 

His new friend gave him a hearty welcome, got him into a dry 
suit of clothes, and-sat- him down—late as it was—to a good meal of - 
cold beef, bread, and beer. The pony, little as it deserved it, was 
safely housed in a comfortable stable. 


The good-natured planter was delighted to meet with some one 
so lately out from home. He told George that he was still some 
way off the Rest-houso, and that he must not think of going on that 
night. The horsekeeper had probably found his way there by a 
short cut, never thinking that the new gentleman would turn off by 
# private road and so lose his way. The pony had misled its rider 
from a desire to end its Journey. Private roads and by-paths meant 
a speedy shelter in a friendly stable when its own master rode if, 
and George had done wrong in trusting to the animal's instinct ag be 
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The two men had a long chat before turning in; and the new . 
comer’s hopes rose as he heard. how well coffee was doing on all 
sides. The next morning George started early, and found the Rest- 
“house without difficulty. The horsekeeper was there, patiently 
waiting for him without a suggestion of anxiety on his face, or 
apparent concern at the Englishman’s non-appearance the evening 
before. Together they jogged on till they reached-their destination 
at midday. 


This was George Munro’s first introduction to the coffee districts of 
Ceylon. 











CHAPTER Ii. 





the language of the coolies, as’ 

soon as he had settled himselfin 
his new quarters. He also went about 
the estate with Mr. Williams, and 
picked up-a good deal of knowledge 
about coffee cultivation. He had 
never taken up anything so heartily 
before, or with such determination fo 


(Fo the in began to study Tamil, 
i 


bly, and never once did that terrible 





comes 0 the exile, overtake him. 


In the course of twelve or fourteen weeks he had gained’a sutper- 


ficial knowledge of Tamil which enabled him, with the help of signs, 


to communicate with the coolies. Men who were: willing to take a 
subordinate post onan estate were not so common as they subse- 


quently became, and Géorge had no difficulty in getting a berth as. 
Assistant-Superintendent. His salary was small, as he had almost 
‘everything to learn; but with his free’ quarters—a pleasant. little 5 
bungalow, a quarter ofa mile away from the Peria Dorai’s or Big 
Mastér's—he found that he could keep himself without coming upon — 


his father for an allowance. 


I could see, in his letter to me, with what satisfaction he contem- = 
plated his independence. There was such a charm in the thought — ~ 
_ that he earned his own livelihood, and he talked confidently of thy 





future, and what he would do to make me happy and comfortab 


« 


succeed ; for his engagement seemed — 
to have infused fresh life into his — 
veins, and I was the prize to. be won, ’ 
The out-door life. suited him admira- ~ 


disease, home-sickness, that so often — 
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B.fore his first year of Ceylon life was finished, he had made such 
progress that he was able to take another berth, where the‘ position 
was more responsible, a1 aud the pray nearly double what he had been 





At the commencement of 1872, when coffer was giving such pro. 
mixe of wealth us to make the Island scem like an ineshangtible mine 
of riches, George was taken on as Superintendent of a large estate 
ina charming valley between forty and fifty miles from Kandy. His 
pay was sufticient to enable him to marry and keep a wife. In those 
Tileyon days no one thought that coffee could fail, and George tote 
himself secure of a living. The only alteration likely to occur in his 
prospects was one for the better, and he had no hesitation in writing 
to ask me fo go out to hin. The invitation was accepted ; and, after 
duo preparation, | was bidding a tearful farewell to my father and 
mother, aud to the happy Rectory homo with all its dear inmates, 
where T had spent my peaceful life with my brothers and sisters for 
the twenty-three yours [hid been in the world, [tb was not considered 
dn extrnordinary thing, even in those days, fora lady to go out alone 
to be married ; but it was not quite so common as it has since become, 
and at any vate [owas a heroine in the eyes of the quiet country 
village where my father ministered and my fature husband's father 
veigned as squire. 








After the usnal sea-sickness and recovery, the amusements and 
friendships of a month's travelling on board ship, Larrived in Ceylon, 
and was duly met by George and married. 

We spent three days. of honeymoon at Kandy, and then, partly 
by coach, and partly by riding, we arvived at the pretty creeper 
eovered bungalow where | wars to make my future home. 





Somehow, in spite of George's letters and descriptions of his life, 
Thad innagined that 1 was going to rough it and lead the life at a 
Mackwood colonist. Never was woman moro mistaken, I found a 
honse ready for me as fully furnished as the Reetory [ had left, 
except that the furniture was mach newer, ‘The bungalow had no 
Upper storey, and was built entirely of wood which had heen eut off 
the estate. ‘The doors were quite beantifal in their way, the panels 
being of a kind of red satinwood simply varnished. ‘The ceilings 
were formed of overlapping planks of red wood laid in a square and 
gendually vising in height ta the centre point. On eold miny days 
1 naed to think the vichly-veined wood had a warm -comfortahlo 
lock which contrasted favourably with our plastered ceilings of 
Fugland ; and the red mahogany colour lighted up well in the glow 
of the bright log five-that burnt on the hearth. The furniture. was 
Tandsoie and solid, and belonged to the estate with the hangalow, 
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Tt was a great help io young beginners ike ourselves having the 
heavy furniture found for us, as these things are never cheap in 
Ceylon ~unless it be in exceptionally hard times when forced sales 
take place. Carpenters have generally ta be imported, and are paid 
highly compared with rates of wages on the mainliwnd. They work 
slowly, and, though the articles may be excellently well made, they 
coat n considerable sum by the time they are finished, 


We had a nnmber of wedding preseuts whieh took the useful form 
of china or plate for the house; and Mrs. Munvo, George's mother, 
presented us with an ample supply of honse linen, 





We had therefore very little expense in setcing up house, and my 
husband was able to buy a conple of ponies which we rode, I found 
an efficient stu of servants in the huuse, who all knew their work; 
and, far from roughing it, | was starting in life in a more hivurious 
manner than had ever been my lot before. One pony had served the 
Rector and his whole family at home, bat here was a pony for cach 
of-us, Throw servants had done for the Rectory, including the 
unesery ;there were more than three servants apices, 


Tawury never comes amiss to young people, and T found no diffieulty 
in fitting myself to the situation, Lyode ont to sce my neighbours; 
took walks with my husband; [ took up gardening, and often spent 
uearly the whole day in planting and weeding, ov in directing the 
rden-coolies in the construction of a new fernery or fresh flower. 
heds, My life was lusy enough; | had been bronght np to look 
on idleness as almost asin; but it was amusement in some form or 
other, and there was no real work in it, 





‘There waa plonty to do in the honse when the weather was too wet 
to go ont. CE put up curtains, hung pictures, arranged flowers, and 
Imsied myself over the small details of the ornamentation: of my 
rooms and walls, with all the pleasure that the feminine mind takes 
in such things; and [was very happy. 


The housekeeping had to be learnt as something quite ne 
servants, mostly men, came from Tndia; and the head bay—o 
as he liked to style himself—was a Travancore man. He knew hia 
work well, and left little for me to do int to give my ordors. | He 
spoke English and understood it, and he took infinite pains te’ find. 
ot what the now mistress wanted, and to get it done for her. I 
found that there was not much to do, when the house-keeping was 
learnt, hut to express my wishes and to keep an eye open. -'The rer: 
vants’ ideas and mine on clernliness did not coincide, and I often 
fornnd dark corners whore the cleansing broom would never have bean 
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I was disappointed in the kitchen. At home Lhad been accus- 
tomed to frequent the comfortable kitchen of the old Rectory; and 
T used to stand over the clean iron stove, stirring stew-pans of jam, 
or wa tehing delicate made dishes which I delighted in preparing for 
my father with the help of the mysterious “ bain-Marie.” My 
kitehen in Ceylon was a totally different thing, and after two or. three 
visits—daring which I was nearly choked with wood smoke-~I gave 
np attempting to remain any length of time in it. It was a calleetion 
of primitive open brick hearths, where the wood burnt and sent its 
smoke to the sooty roof, to escape as it could through tho shingles or 
tiles, very morning I just glinced round to sce that it was clean, 
and then left the cook in andisputed possession of his smoky den, 
When 1 wanted to show him any new vecipe and how to prepare it, 
Ldid it in the verandah ac the back of the house; but it was not 
until 1 had to study economy, and take a very inferior cook, that J 

prepared the food with my own hand ; as long as the man could dish 
up such an excellent dinner T felt L might go my own way, and Tase 
him to reign supreme in his own department. 


This style of living, though extremely pleasant, cost something ; 
but in those days money was plentifal and promised to be still move 
so, Onee or ties T ventured to suggest that we should try to save 
wlittle, but my husband pooh-poohed the notion. With him money 
hud always been intended for spending. lis father had alowed him 
a monthly sum as pocket money from his childhood, and it had as 
regularly heen spent. He did not sce the necessity for acting differ- 
ently now that the sam was augmented and drawn from a different 
source, When [| said that that source might fail, and uttered av 
little platibude about putting hy for a rainy day, my spéech was met 
with derision. ‘here wax no rainy day coming, and money wonld be 
plentiful to the cnd—to the time when we should go home to Eng. 
land with a fortune. 





Yo my practical mind the fortune was chimerical, and a Javish 
expenditure was unwise and imprudent; but George was as much 
deceived in coffee as his neighbours. He thoronghly believed in il. 
Ut would grow anywhere and anyhow. You might plant it on the 
hilltop or in the valley, in the dey soil or the damp, and it would 
Hourish and bring ina fortune. ‘Phe idea of screwing and practising 
little econginies under such circumstances was absurd. Jt was not 
as if we were without expectatious. Colonel Munro would do some- 
thing for us sooner or later, and we might just as well live comfort. 
ably Hike our neighbours. This was the sum and substance of 
George’s arguments, and naturally cnough they were sufficient 
forme. It wasthe usual strain of the planters’ talk: nv friends 
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echoed my husband's words with emphasis, History had nothing 
to teach to such sanguine temperaments—to men who lived in 
in such a fool's Paradise. Had they only unfolded the: annals uf 
Ceylon,.and read there the accounts of the coffee planting during tlo 
lost thirty years, they would have found facts which would have 
shakon their faith, and dashed their extravagant hopes to the ground. 
Years before their time other men jad heen filled with the same 
expectations, only to be most cruelly disappointed and mined in the 
end, 


As carly as 1846 land was cleared round Kandy and planted up 
with coffee, They were cunning Scotchmen who made the first 
venture, and many of them were wise enough to be satistied with a 
run of good luck. hey sold out when they had made moderate for- 
tunes, and returned Lo their native heather to enjoy them. Less prn- 
dent or more greedy ones hung on, hoping te add to their gains, and 
by 18)4 had marred as well as made their fortimes. 


Those same estates had to he abandoned, and they remained as 
yecords on the face of nature of by-gone riches and disappointed ex- 
peetations, The ubiquitous lantana, a shrul of marvellously rapid 
growth, overpowered the uncared-for coffee bushes, and spread over 
the forsaken acres, finally ousting the coffeo and occupying its place, 
The once trim and well kept paths almost disappeared in a sea of 
weeds; and desolution reigned supreme. 


Mach the same tale was repeated in the next eleven years. From 











185+ to 1865 coffer again Hourished and deceyed, and fortunes were 
once more made and lost; and ruined men left the smiting green 
shores, cursing the day they had set foot in the Ishind. 


But even with records like these before them, men believed the 
Hattering tale told them by hope, and relied on the favonrs of the 


fickle dame Fortune as though she had never played false it the land 
before. 





Th was hardly to be wondered at that an inexperienced young 
conple Tike ourselves should be ted y by prospects which were 
equally deceptive to our older and wiser neighbours. Had.it nob been 
for instinctive prudence ou my part in those early days—a prudence 
instilled byw carcful brother trom ny childhuod—-we should have 
clogged ourselves with debt such as would inevitably have aver 
whelmed us in later times. As it was wedid not eseape without 
kingeing our wings. But onr troubles came through rash specula- 
tion, and were not the result of extravagant living. : 

‘The favilities for borrowing in the East are great. Kach little vil- 
lage in every Oriental country has its money-lender, who rivals the 
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Jew in his usurious. practices. H6 is generally the retail shopkeeper, 
and in Ceylon hé supplies the rice given to the covlies as vations ; he 
alxo sella. curry-stnffs, and other cooking ingredients: to the cdslies 
direct; and he allows his customers to take goods.on credit, or 
advances money till thoy aro a year’s income in debt. “He requires 
novother security than the borrower's sigu-manual or signature. vn 


But the price charged, both on money and on the outstanding 
hazanr recount, is enormous. When the borrower has nothing but his 
mouthly {Wage the chetty demands as much as 75 por-eent. per 
anmun-—ind what is more, he gets it; for money the Oriental must 
have when he makes a wedding or a burying. 


Tn Tndin the muney-lender is called the sowear, and he has been the 
nidoitig of many a gallant British officer who has rashly made nse 
of him. In Ceylon he goes by the name of “ Chetty,” and sometimes 
the nnfortruate planter falls into his clutches as well as the fatalistic 
cooly, Both coolie and plariter ave to be pitied. although it inay he 
entirely through their own folly that they have got into trouble. 
The ehotty battens on the unifortunates, and sueks their life blood 
dry Jike a human vampire, very often getting his money back more 
than doubled. Tt may be said chat forewarned is fore-arimned ; but it is 
fatally ensy to fall into his toils, even for the intelligent Knglish- 
man, because the chetty is such a convenience. When ensh is scarce 
and a sudden and unexpected payment has to be made, a few lines to 
the chetty settles the wifair without any dilfieulty for Ge moment. 
The planter “writes an order” on him, ant the bill-collector takes 
the order to the bazaar, when the sight of the plauter's signatare is 
talisman enough to open the well-stocked cash box in the chetty's 
stuffy little stall, and the money is promptly paid without a moment's 
hesitation. Uheamount ix entered in the money lender’s book agains 
the plunter'’s name as so much advanced to him,and a high rate of in. 
terest--as much perhaps as 25 or 80 per cent—is tacked on from that 
date. Tf this ix done frequently without squaring the account, the 
borrower is not long in getting out of his depbh ; and TE have known 
cases, Where men have stolen away froin the country like criminals: 
asthe only means of breaking their bomdts. ‘To flee from debt is 
perhaps criminal, but in these cases Ihave not pitied the chettics 
oven though | could not exonerate my fellow-conuntrymen of blame. 
‘The charges made by tho chettics were so exorbitant. that T knew 
the men had not suffered. Their rate of interest had covered the 
debp with a margin, and all they bad lost were their anticipated 
‘snious gains. 














Not Jong after 1 took up my abode in the country, some neigh- 
bours of ours used to surprise me by the way in which they launched out, 
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CHAPTER II. 





PE did not get into the hands 


is 






P of the chetty, Unt if the 
truth) Must? be told, we 
came very, near it. When young 
‘people begin house-keeping, there 
is often a reticence -between them 
on the score of money matters. 
House-keeping is a@ very prosaic 
business, and honeymooning is just 
as romantic, ‘Iie happy pair incline 
towards the latter mood, and shrink 
from considering: “eonimon-place 
ways ard means—rupees,” annas, 
and cents+pounds, shillings, and 
pence. When T wanted rupecs 1 
had but to ask, and George scemed 
find them with easy readiness; and.as I took-up,the house-k eeping 
just as Tfound it, I naturally coneluded that he had tested the capa- 
bilities of his purse before I had appeared on the scenes, “I therefore 
hought that T had nothing to do ‘but to keep’ things:going iii the 
same groove, and that all would be well. My. eyes: were opened 
1 Pin this way xs : E 






























ay Iwas busy working in the garden, and had qnite for, 
nner. I was;éngrossed in making some new flows 
thy'as nearly as Icould-recollect, were .to reproduce the Gran 
en: legrge was fully employed on tlievestate, as a heavy evop 
sy ng picked, and he had Jeft me with a couple of coolids” ~ 
iked. When dinner came to the table, and we both” 
d-hangry, the meal” was simply a repetition of 
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yesterday’ sdinner, ‘The Tamil cook, though an oxoallont servant 
in Toaiy rekpects, was couservative to bis finger” tips, and itt ett to 
his-ownidevices would send up the same dish day after day—juat ag 
he mskew his own curvy—without even varying the seasoning, 


Ceorga, rarely grumbled at what I put before him, but: T+ could seo 
tliat lio was disappointed, though he said very Jittle; aud I, Eve-like, 
* was yendy to blame anybody or anything but myself. 


“Tb is always beef! beof!" I exclaimed. “In this’ country we are 
nover ublo to get any change. Tecan only buy mutton once a week, 
and (here seams no lielp for it but to eat the everlasting beef. Tf ¢ 
could only. get fish occasionally T could: make a little change.” 


“You ean get fish if you like,” George said. 

“ Mow #" T naturally asked. 

“By writing to Colombo for it. Tf you order it they ean sond 
up the fish inice to Kandy; if can come on by coach, and we eat 
run a cooly down to mect if and bring it on here.” 


It sounded casy and enticing, and so, regardless of cost, T ordered : 
my lish twice a week, and we delighted in the change of food; as.did 
idso our Friends who often dropped in to the eleven o'clock breakfakt, 


This wont on fora couple of months, and then the bill came in, 
When I saw how it had run tip [was positively frightened. 'SHo ico 
and the carringe cost more than the fish, [ showed it to my hasband, 
who looked at if and made a fuce over it. 


“"Phe man will have to waits” he remarked, as he handed it Jaaek: 
tome, ‘There was an ominous sonnd in this speech which startled 
me. Ef idleness was almost a sin, debt was wholly so with me ;"tnd a 
in sneha matter Thad eonmge to say so. a 

“Phen we must do-without fish till he is paid,” T said. 

“Not at al,” replied my Jimshand, © we will send him part of his 

- money atthe end of next month,and let the bib run on, Toba nf. 
people do that sort of thing. “We shall have to pay a little intete: 
on the anioun€, but it will be so small that we shan't feel it.” 








“J-stired in gstonishment. George had always ‘been the son! ‘af 
hoiiesty at home, and T was dismayed at the oquiyocal manne 
which he was disposed to deal with the debt. : 


That would he virtually living on borrowed money, George, Wo 
euui't do that,” Tsnid. 











He wasalways good-natured and willing to do as Ly ished in hatiée 
hold iat ters, so he rospanded easily : 
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“Well, dear, dons you think best. I daresay you are tight. You 
are a careful little woman, aud won't be happy unioss yon ara on the 
safe side. But 1 can assure you that my income will increase avery 
year, and you necd not be anxious. 1 nn to have # percentage on all 
the coffee off the gow land, and it will pay splendidly.” So said my 
hopeful husband, ever voady to believe in the good times coming. 

T was not happy over the fish bill; and, furthermore, when T 

“enquired into our expenditure and onr income, | found that we were 
undoubtedly living beyond our means. : 

Witherto Thad been guided entirely by my husband, but now 1 
saw that it was time to drop romance, and deseend to prosaic business, 
and to take the houschold expenditure into my own hands-—to ent 
my coat indeed according to my cloth, | thought over it all, and 
the next day bearded George in his den, pinned him down to accounts 
in the most merciless way, and would- not leave him till L had put 
things on a totally different footing. 


Alter a hard fight it was arranged that one pony was to be sold, 
The proceeds would put us more than square, and we should start 
fair once more, At first George wonld not hear of selling a pony, 
especially as 1 proposed parting with mine, but gradnally he gave 
way, and we compromised the matter by determining to share the ouc 
that wonld carry « lady or gentleman. 


Once during our discussion George mentioned the word “chetty" 
andl proposed that he should “write an order” on him, to square the 
fishmouger ; but the mere thought of having recourse to. thu chetty 
filled me with hovor, and [ pleaded with fresh cnergy for the reduc- 
tion of our expenses. 

Fwas inahappy frame of mind when T left my husband's office 
aftor having gained his consent todo anything 1 wished; and ina 
short time the wretched fish bill was off my mind. 1 gave less time 
to my garden and amusements, and began to turn my attention to a 
more careful house-keeping, studying eeonomy whilst trying to vary 
the daily fare, Le was all good training for the future, for there was 
n time coming, nob so very far distant, when every sinew would have 
to be strained to keep our heads above water. 





Life went very pleasantly for me those first. few yea The only 
little cloud that threatened our peace of mind had easily Lecn chased 
away. My much-loved garden, with its glorious growth of English 
nnd tropical flowers flourishing side by side, the fuschia and the gars 
donin, the geranium and the orchid, the lily and the passion-flower, 
found a rival in the nursery. A sturdy little flower, sweeter than 
all the blossoms outside, occupied my attention, and afforded George 
and myself nmury happy moments. 
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T still found time, however, to be acompanion to my husband, and 
often necompanicd him as of old in some of his walksover the estate. 
There is very little excuse in the hilly country of Ceylon for staying 
in-doors. The climate, though very moist, is as enjoyable as tho south 
of France or Italy. The rain pours down in the monsoons, but tho 
water rans away quickly, and the skies clear with the rapidity of 
April weather at home, ‘The tropical sun, together with the constant 
showers, produce a marvelously rapid growth, and there seems to be 
no by-season or resting time as there is in England when the ewth is 
frost-bound, or in Tudia when the soil is paralysed by the fierce rays 
of the summer sun. In Ceylon vegetation is ever sprouting afresh 
and sending up green shoots, or Llossoming in profusion; and Dame 
Nature is always gay and bright, One of the charms of gardening is 
tho never-ending succession of flowers which can be ensured, When 
a bed had finished blooming aud was shabby with ripening seeds, T 
used to pull up the old plants and set out fresh seedlings, which ciune 
on so vapidly that in three weeks time my flower-bed was once mom 
f inass of blossom. : 

‘The scenery amongst the coffee is not ‘so beantifnl as it would ho 
if the land were uncultivated, hut nowhere can the country be called 
ugly when it wears sucha verdant mantle. Looking down upon the 
coffee-covered slopes, the hills look unnaturally smooth and monoto- 
nously green, but when the eye gets used to the uniformity of colour 
it learns to detect many beauties in the undulations and in the glossy 
coffee-bushes, so preciscly pruned and trimmed, 


The coffee-bush is like a small Portugal laurel, and it bears a 
sweet jasmin-dike flower which grows along the branches in clusters. 
When the bushes are in full bloom they scem as though they had 
heen covered with a shower of sucw or a hoar- frost. Standing on the 
side of a valley, und looking across at the field of cotfce between, there is 
not a more welcome sight to the planter than the whitencd boughs 
gleaming in the sun. I have scen George stand and gaze in pride 
und admiration at the sight, till] had to drag him away to get on 
with our walk, ‘That was in the old days. 


Thavé also watched the process of pruning; and, sitting on a fallen 
log, I have seen George take the knife from the coolie, and show the 
man over and over again how it should be done, Whilst we remained 
to watch, the pruning was performed perfectly ; hut the moment our 
backs were trrned, the conservative coolie reverted to his old method, 
and lazily slashed away regurdiess of all the laws of pruning. The 
master’s eye should be everywhere; it is necded more than any other 
member of his body; and inore than half the work of the planter is 
mere overlooking and watching. 
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The coffee-bushex, planicd in even rows, were kept beautifully 
clenn, and not a weed was to be seen amongst thom. There was 
always gang of weéders at. work, generally composed of wemen. 
They grubbed up the weeds with a wooden knife, or were supposed 
to do xo, but when we came upon them suddenly the chances were 
that we found them scraping the tops of the weeds off with a bit of 
old iron hooping, or an old knife, inxtend of using the woodeu spud, 
Attho very next shower the weeds would spring np again, making 
the labour perfeetly useless. Every knife or bit of iron found in their 
hands George unscrupulously confiscated, and there was quite a cols 
lection of non-deseript old ivon in a corner of his office which he had 
picked up at odd times, 








When the crop of rich brown-red coffeo berrics ripened, [see page * 
14) it had to be gathered at once without losing a aminute, or the 
first shower would bring them alt to the ground, when they would be 
lost. Occasionally the coolies had to work through Sunday. They 
were not Christians, so that it mattercd Little to them, but it did 
matter to the Muglishnan who regarded Sunday as his day of rest. 
Tt was nothing but absolute necessity that made him stand out in 
the stn looking after his coolies on the Sabbath, and Tam glad to 
say bhit it seldom was necessary. 





‘The cooties used to gnthera bushel of fruit in the day, aud by hall- 
past three in the afternoon were ready to discharge their loads into 









the receiving house, which stood a little distance from the pulping 
shed. sh cooly as he came up with his load threw it into a wooden 


box which measured a bushel. A native superintendent, or eon. 
dactor as le is called, stood by the bos with a note book in his hand; 
aud, whilst he ercdited a bushel of picked fruit to the cooly, he 
touched a spring with his foot, and a trap-door opened beneath the 
fruit which let it down into a bin below. When the fruit was received 
a stream of water passed through the bin, and as it flowed it 
carried off the coflec-berries— which being light floated on the surface 
—to the pulping house, Another stream of water worked a large 
wheel which set in motion the pulper. ‘lhe berries, still carried 
by the water, passed under cylinders where the leans were separa, 
ted fvom the pulp, and sinking to the bottom of the drain found their 
way intowsink or tank, whilst the pulp was carvied off to forma 
fefuse heap outside, The water that ran away from the pulper was 
stained a dull red, and there was a smell about it that reminded me 
of the time when our okl cook at home used to make us elder-berry 
wine. The coffee beans in the sink were dricd and stored, and in 
this state it was spoken of us being * in parchment.” Like this it 
was sent down to Colombo to the agents, who put it through another 
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process which deprived ibof its husk. Tb was then shipped to Eng. 
land or: India,and appeared before the public as we buy it in tho 
retail grocers’ shops at home. 


We stoved coffee for the use of the honse in Ceylon, and, if possible, 
kept it for two or three years. 


The agents in Colombo received the crops for the planters, and 
cither sold on commission, or shipped toany port the planter might 
wish. Tf the agonts’ services had began and ended here, it would 
lave been a good thing for the Island ; but when times beeame hard 
nid money was scarce, the planter applied to the agents for an ad- 
vance on his crop, aud the character of their rekutious were changed 
atonce. The firms were quite willing to leud, but before doing so 
they sent aman to make an approximate valuation of the coming 
crop, and estimate, from the look of the bushes and blossem, 
what sum of money would by safely covered when the coffee 
was realised in the market, The man who did this was called 
the visiting agent ; and on the strength of hix report, the advance 
was made and the estate was worked with it, the crop gathered and 
harvested. A stipulation was made that the coffce should all-be 
hypotheeated to the tivm that had made the advance. Whatever it: 
might amount to, it had to be sent down to those agents; and they 
suld it at what market they chose, charging commission on selling, 
and repaying themselves the money advanced with the usual eight 
or ten per cout added. ‘The planter placed himself thus entirely in 
their hands; and, as may be seen at a glance, he was working aba 
ruinous disadvantege on borrowed money. But when the coffee 
could not pay its way he had no alternative ; for the planters were 
not in the habit of keeping balances at their bankers, and they had 
cither to see their extates rapidly overgrown with jungle and 
ruined beyond repair, or to work with borrowed capital; and they 
chose the latter. 














Many estates in Ceylon are still worked in this way, and the 
visiting agent is not extinct, or likely tu-beeome so, As in all other 
countries, trade becomes paralysed when ready money fails and capital 
ix not, fortheoming; and when men see-or fancy. they sce-rich 
cpportunitics for developing trade, they are ready to make tse of 
any legitimate means of getting the necessary money. ‘The agents 
believed in coffee with the same amount of faith as the planter, and 
were quite ready to make advances. Not only did they get a good 
pereentage for their money, hut at the saime time they scenred to 
themselves the business of selling, with its attendant lucrative gains 
of commission. In this way fine estates which were unencumbered 








by mortgage beeame hampered with current debt, which was no 
sooner paid off than it was contracted again as each: Season of cul- 
tivation followed harvest. 

Tt will take Ceylon along time to shake itself clear of the Ham: 
mels of the agents, and I doubt if a succeeding generation of 
planters will learn wisdom enough from the” expericnce of their 
predecessors to save them from. the same errors, ‘The present 
generation were not saved one iota of trouble by the history of the 
“men who went before them. 











CHAPTER IV. 





(YHERE is another important factor in the Ceylon 
planter’s life besides coffee, and that is the 
coolie. Before the planter can make his coffee 
grow, he must know how to make his coolie work; 
and to do that he must learn the man’s language, and: 
still further his character. 

The Singhalese will not work*on the land except 
to cultivate on his own account, and he will not. hire 
himself out as an agriculturist. The labourers, there- 
fore, on the coffee estates arc all foreigners, like their 
masters. They come over in gangs from South India 
view Tuticorin, bringing all their “ Indian customs,” 
mode of dress and living with them, ‘I'hey are paid 
well, and the planters see that they are supplied with 
good rice in sufficient quantity to nourish them and 
their familics. In return a fair amount of labour is 
exacted, and the result is that the coolie looks in far better condition 
in Ceylon than in his own native village in India. 








Wherever the Tamil goes he takes his religion with him. Most of 
the coolie-lines—the houses supplied them by the estate—have 
their accompanying “ swami-house,” as it is called, which takes ‘the 
place of the Indian village-temple. It is generally a mud building, 
with thatched roof of dried palm-leaves. ‘he swami inside is a-small 
image of stone or baked clay, always more or less redolent of grease. 
‘The swami is not left alone in his glory. 'Uhere are generally two-or 
three smaller images of minor deities which represent his wives. Qil 
lamps are burnt at night before the idols; and on festive occasions 
the coolies hang garlands of flowers round-the images’ necks, and 
offer sacrifices of murdered goats and fowls. The orgies these people? 
carryon at their festivals are demoralising and degrading, and very 
often they finish with a drunken debauch which is indescribable, j 
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T remember dno evening, when we were staying at feisnd’s honso, 
wo went out into the verandah at about 10 o'clock, and looking across 
a stinil valley towards our neighbonr’s praperty,. we saw scored of 
people-in a patana—pronomneed ‘pat’na—or.dpen mondes + 
_aitd fio hy'the light of torches, Faititly on the event 
dhe sotind of luman voids raised in excitement, The- 
suggested to our minds, in spite of our éxperience of the Tamil, was 
an accident. Some one must have been drowned -in. the river that 
rai through the valley, and they were senrching for the body, 
George and another gentleman started off at once to see what’ was 
the matter, and when they arrived ou the spot they found that it 
“was only a“ tamasha"—-os they call it~of the coolies. ‘They: wore 
devil-edancing, one of their commonest bits of ritual, and weve pro- 
pitiating an evil spirit by various offerings.. The devil was supe 
posed to be residing for the time iv the body of a wild-looking man 
who, thongh frenzied aud nearly mad, had yet sense enough to 
sadaro the offerings for his own use. ‘These and women avessed in 
masks were whirling wid chanting under a tree, which was supposed 
to be the home of the demon when he was not troubling any tember 
of the community. The whole company was excited with arrack ; 
and there was a man performing some kind of ritnal over‘s black 
stone, placed on n pedestal at the foot of the tree, which at times 

ropresonted the devil. 






Theso stoncs are common enongh in South Tndin, as ‘also is 
‘+ devil-dancing, rae 

" -Bometimes I have scen a row of strange loo! sing fignves in front of 
the ewami-house, most of them representing horses. They ave sup. 
posed to be. harnessed and saddled, ready for use; they are imodelled 
in common clay and burnt in a kiln. 


They areas common in South Tndia as the devil-stones, but the 
origin of thom is not oxactly known, Tt is generally supposed that 
when the Mahrattas came down on South India with their mounted 
soldicrs, the people, who were not accustomed to the sight of horses, 
imagined that their cnemies were assixted by the gods} and whon an 
evil deity had to be propitinted the most acceptable offering that 
could be made was a horse ready capavisoned for mounting. 





A large iron spear is also a frequent accompaniment to the swami, * 
tnd it is anointed with grease in the sume way. 1f you ask the 
eredulons Tamil what the spear is for, he will assure you that the 
swami comes out at night from his temple, mounts tie horse, and 
goes furth with his spear into the darkness to fight his enemies: 
T conld never mako up my mind as to how much of tlie 
nonsense the coolic believed. We is undoubtedly ‘given over to 9 
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superstitions-nnd ignorant. fear of the su pornatural; and the doctrind. 
of the existence of a Gad of. love is incomprehensible to ‘hig cringing 
mud. iy ite raw untutored stato. : 
Phe doolie would not be happy without his kaddy” ov “ bazaar.” 
This isa collection of ‘small merchants who sell grain-and“earry- 
stuffs, oil, sweetmenta, tinware, old clothes and country fruit. Here 
the women chatter and gossip, haggle and bargain over a few cents’ 
worthof goods with intense interest and pleasure, getting into debt 
over it just as-deeply as the shop-man will allow. 











The coolios in many respects are very like children, and carry their 
troubles on the surface, being overwhelmed with noisy. grief at’ 

a death, and filled with childish exuborant joy at a Lirth or wedding, 
When they wore sick George was accustomed to doctor .them 
himself, unless of conrse the case was very serions and needed 
a skilled practitioner. Every morning those who wanted modi- 
cine, aud could walk up to the ‘bungalow from the lines, aged: 
to come to the window of the office, and IT suw large doses of 
castor oil and quinine being dispensed right and left. They 
have implicit faith in castor oi! as a universal remedy for 
everything, and they apply it, outwardly as well as inwardly. As 
a cooly’s ill-health may be traced. in nine cases out, of ten to 
unwholosome food of some sort, the castor oil proves a sovereign 
moticine, They are also well aware of the efficacy of quinine in’, 
fever, and greedily swallow it when it is given. 


But though they are willing enough to let the Englishman pre- 
scribe for them, they have, at the same time, recourso to their own: 
mode of treating discase. A child tha has over-louded its liltto 
hody with green berries is brought in the morning to receive the 
regulation dose of castor oil; but in the evening, in’ spite of the i 
morning’s doctoving, it is dressed up in bright coloured jacket and — 
cap and is taken to the swami-house or devil stone; there it presents 
a small offering in kind to the idol, and the evil spirit is supposed to 
be propitiated, so that he wiil no longer plague tie internal economy 
of the little one. ‘Lhe castor oil works the cure, but probably-the ; 
devil gets the credjt. It is in the interest of the temple-mei to 
keep these superstitions alive in the minds of the poople, ag they , 
live upon their offerings aud fatten on their credulity. 


Even the more intelligent ‘Tamil Ayahs (nurses) ure not above 
heathen superstitions, On one oceasion I was dancing my Baby in the 
moon-light, and tho night -bheing warm, [ carried the crowing elild: 
out into the garden, thinking that a breath of fresh air might “ 
induce sleop. I turned my steps towards a tree about thirty 
yards away, and carried Baby under the waving branches, 'lhere-| 
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wiis-a small devil-stune seb up near the-érunk to whigh she-gardeners 
did pooja now and then when they knew we Wore away fréfi home; 
The Ayah, #.g00d- old ndherent to the Roman Faith, rushed 
and, seizing the child frommy.arms, hurried off as if sho. 
yesoued it fromm imminent danger. Tasked for an explanation, and 
was told tht the treo wits nota “good” one, and that the child would 
have fever if I carried it benenth its foliage. I ‘repronched the Ayah: 
for believing in heathen swamies, and slg looked ashamed of hexself ; 
bué.all the same she was not to be persuaded but that the trea was 
at Tenst uncanny. 






Another time I found the foolish old woman dressing a small 
oil on Baby's arm with some pounded green leaves, which sho nd 
gathered off a grave by the rowlside. ‘he benefit was not to necrie 
from the nature of the plant, but trom the locality where it grew. 
Fortimately these foolish remedies are harmless in themselves, and 
if there is any danger at all, it lies in the substitution of them fur 
those which are efficacious. 

Considering that the cooly is not in his native land, ib is surpris- 
ing to. sce how contented and happy he is as a rule, Nature 
intended bim for a child of the sun, and in his own dry sunburnt 
phuns ho leads an uneveuttul placid life, where his wants are few 
and casily supplied. He plants his paddy and lurvests it without 

- liaving & master even at his heels to hurry him through bis work 
in a disciplined thorough manner. In Ceylon he not only ‘ms to 
contend with wet wud cold, Int he has also to work so many ‘hours 
aday with tho regularity of clock work. It he gives way to incli- 
nation, and rolls himself under a cotfee-bush to doze and dream away 
the best hours of a sunny day, his master, ever watchful, finds him 
out, stirs him up unmereifully with his walking canc, and punishes 
him by “ putting him sick” on the roll—whiclr means that the man 
will get no pay at all for that day, 


. 

The cooly is no beauty to look at, and the women are even uglicr 
than the men, ‘Che brows are low, the nostrils wide, and the mouth 
wide-and Inrge, though not possessing the hanging lip of the negro. 
Intellect is not stamped on his countenance; bat there is offen a 
cunning look iu the keen black eye which saggests that he ia ne 
fogl"in money matters; and his glib tongue can reel off. lie after lig” 
whon. it serves his purpose. 


“As for dress, the coolic is almost independent of such a thing. In 
lis own land he clothes himself in two rigs, One is wrapped round”: 
his loias and the other is twisted round his head. ‘lhe climate: 
demands nothing more. But in Ceylon he is obliged to put on somes 
thing “for warmth, and to his two old rags Le’adds an old cont, 
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_Nover, oii the most feative ocpnsions, is his coat-a naw.one. It- ia. of 
English: mgke,-atid-at_one timo or other has adorned the, soldier ot 
. thesnilor,.the policerian or the railway servauti: 

One® ofmy. gardeners used to appear on cold mornings. in the 
familiar old uniform of a guna onthe G. W. R. His appearance 
was very Iadicrous. - His head adorned with a dirty rag’ twisted 
turban-wise, his -body covered with an old coat so evidently mado 
to fit another figure, and his bare black nntrowsered legs, intodent 
of boots and socks, completed a picture which used to vemiind: me 
of a dressed-up Nowfoundland dog at a country fair, 


Up to the year 1875 coffee fulfilled the most extravagant expecta- 
tioris, and scemed as thongh it would make the fortunes of all’ the 
plaiiters in spite of the liberal way in which they spout - their 
money, 


In those duys I saw good roads made, and spacious stone buildings 
for pulping and stone sheds raised in all directions, Costly ma- 
chinery was imported, and no expense was spared to put things‘on a 
first-class footing. Churches aud handsome dwelling houses were 
built, and the planters, thangh never neglecting their. estates, began 
to indulge in social gnieties; and they kept open house with the 
hospitality of the fine old English gentlemon who were their proge- 
uitors, The rapidity with which these ndvances were made was 
astonishing. The elk and the elephant, the wild pig and the cheetah 
were driven back mites and miles, whilst their jungle houses: were 
felled and cleared, and there was barely cover enough left for the timid: 
little have. Several planters of the present day cnn remember seeing, 
the elephant peacefully feeding in his undisturbed pasture ground 
amongst the primeval forest: where now the bungalow and the ooffea, 
the cooly tines and the enttle shed stand secure from any raid of 
big game, Tho hillsides echo with the sounds of the bullock drivers 
as the-carts wind slowly along the road, and the elephant blows his 
trumpet. thirty miles away from the place where he was born. 


When other people were launching out we remained stationary.” 
Taking counsel together, we agreed to put by and not to spend. every 
cent, of the money that came in so freely. We jogged along with.onr 
one pony and the efficient staff of servants with which we-had 
started; and we contented ourselves with seeing our frionda' cf to" 
the Colombo. races, and hearing of their gay doings without jointing 
them. 

Colonel Muuro had kept himself informed of our didn and the 

old man. was distinctly pleased with the way in whicly my ‘hos: 
band had -got on. When ho heard that -we were actually putting. 
by he wrote an exceedingly kind letter in which. be offered to give 
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na tho aum of £2,000 to atart an astate of our own, George hailed 
the offer with great. delight. He said-our foriynés were oa good as 
made, and ‘in his’ old sanguine way began to talk of tho future 
when wo should return to England and roign at the Grange. «Colo. 
nel Munro did not send the money with this letter, but expressed 
himaclf ready to pay it as soon as my husband was able to finda 
suitable investinont. Above all things he cautioned his son against 
undue haste.- 


In those days, when coffee was at its height, it was not an ensy 
rantter ta find un investment for only £2,000, Those who had taken 
up land and got it into profitable order wanted large sume for their 
eatates, and if they desired to soll at all they would not negociate 
with a man unless he had something noarer £20,000 to dispose of, 
Wo therefore gave up all idea of buying land that was al rendy cleared; 
and George, taking counsel with his friends, determined to goin for 
jungle. 


Five miles from the estate my hnshand superintended there wns a 
tract of junglo which was said to he the most perfect soil that could 
ho desired. ‘The young coffee adjoining it, planted by the man who 
had last taken up virgin Innd in that part, looked in fine healthy 
condition. It was tempting to an investor who was in no harry to 
see an immediate return for his money. George took ont an old 
experienced planter to look at the jungle, and, finding that his friend 
was of the same opinion as himself about its soundness as an 
investment, he made a bid for it. 


Colonel Munro was faithful to his word, and in duo course sent out 
the money. George paid £1,500 for the jungle, and used the 
remaining £500 to clear as much of it as he could. 


- When the €2,000 was spent we fell back upon our savings, and got 
a part of the estate planted up with young coffce-bushes, bonght 
from a neighbour. 


Manto Grange—as we cal}ed it, though there was no Grange upon 
it—waa as compact a bit of young coffeo as one could want to see 
anywhere, lying on the sunny slopes of a valley abont 4,500 feet 
above the seu, It was ata greater altitude than any of the other 
cleared land about it, but we never doubted for a moment if coffeo. 
would grow at that height. We supposed, with onr neighbours, 
that there was no limit cither to climate or height for the growth 
of caffee ; and we confidently looked forward to a time when we 
should be independent of superintendentships, and when we 
shonld live on our own land. Our friends congratulated us on onr 
new possessions and prophesied fortune. Our willing ears devoured 
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their words, and we wrote home such glowing accounts to Colonel 
Munro, with such grateful thanks to him for starting us, that even 
he was brought to believe we were on the high road to riches. 

My husband worked the estate with the help of a native assistant, 
who lived in a small bungalow amongst the coffee and who was able 
to manage the property by himself with the frequent visits which 
my husband paid. 

T often used to ride over by his side as he walked, and we looked at 
our little estate with infinite pride. T remember, fond foolish mother 
that T was, picturing our boy a rich land owner in the future, living 
a life of case and plenty, the envy and admiration of all his poor 
relations, True dreams indeed, which faded like mists before the 
morning breeze when we had to face reality. 














CHAPTER V. 





ed so far, we should have 
heen wise to haye rested, 
and to have waited to see how 
matters would prosper. But the 
spirit “of speculation was abroad, 
and the laggard or eoward was 
laughed at. Even common prud- 
ence was dubbed folly by many. 
My lusband’s next step was the 
most foolish he ever made. As 
this little domestic history pro- 
fesses to be, and is, a faithful and 
true story of our lives, 1 must not suppress our follies, but must: 
relate everything, wise or otherwise, that was done, ‘Too impatient 
to wait; and urged recklessly on by all his friends, George prepared 
to borrow money, wherewith he could continue his planting, and build 
the necessary little sheds that would he needed as soon as ‘the crop 
came on. ‘There was no difficulty in borrowing in those days if one 
was prepared to pay the high percentage. George therefore very 
easily raised what he wanted by a mortgage on the land, and in tho 
perpetration of this wifortunate deed, he lung a millstone round his 
neck which has been a burden to both of us ever since.’ At one 
time T thought it would swamp us and take us to the bottom, never 
to rise again. 





yen things had progress: 





~The money was. borrowed at eight. per cent., this was actually 
“thought moderate —if not cheap. When first [heard of it T confess 
Twas horrified. If money had to be borrewed at all, T said, would 
4¢ notbe better to apply to the Colonel? Bat George scouted the 
idea. He did not even want the Colonel to know “that we were 
thinking of employing more capital, 
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“My futher won't understand,” snid George. “He has never 
speculated in his life, and. would havea horror of: guoh transactions. 
Tf he knows Tam thinking of snch a thing, ‘he will probably try’ to 
exact promiao from me that Iwill never speculate. In a country 
like thisit is impossible not to speculate. My coming ‘out hero was 
a spocnlation in the very beginning, and as I have begun so I must”. 
go on,”. 


Twas unable to answer such an argnment, but, even thongh I 
conld not answer it, T was equally unable to reyist saying what I 
thought about debt. : 


“Tt is 80 wrong to got into debt; itis next door to committing a 
crime, and it so soon merges into the crime of swindling.” 


“My dear,” said Ccorge in his loftiest tones, “you are a woman, 
and you know nothing abont it. This is purely a matter of business. 
You are thinking of debts contracted for personal expenses. Those, 
Tallow, may be enlledt criminal with truth; but this is legitimate 
speculation, and the lender is as glad to put his money ont ata 
good rato of interest as T am to borrow it.” 


“T cannot see much ditference, George, execpt in the name. We 
shall be making wealth for ourselves by risking other people's 
money, and we have no right to endanger what does not belong to 
us,” I replied. 

“Thon T should like to know what would become of trade if every 
transaetion had to be carvicd on withoné risk, and with the ensured 
safety of the sum embarked!” exclaimed my husband. “ And where 
would people, who did not wish to employ their capital in 1 trade, find 
investmonts for it P” 


Qf course I was unable to answer, and felt in truth that I was only 
© woman, ‘ 


The mortgage was for £1,000, and T was told that this sum was 
considered a mero trifle in the speculating world; but in the eyes of 
the conntry rector’s danghter it was a formidable debt. However, 
iny doubts were quieted, and 1 forgot my anxieties in my nursery 
duties oven though Thad to face the grave fact that thenceforth for 
sometime we should have to find the £80 interest on the mortgage 
out of our income. We had hitherto lived within our means,- and 
there had been a margin which enabled us to save. Instead of 
saving the money, it would now go to pay for our debt. It was—aa 
my husband was fond of repcating—only another form of putting-by, 

George was quite carried away by the hope of the day, aud I vaéd 
to see him with his note-book working it all ont in figures. It made 
a fine fortune on-paper, and he was never tired of doing his delusive 


sums. ‘The note-hook used to comé outst all times, When wo were 
breakfasting or isitting in the verandah, or porhaps.in. tha middle of 
one. widics pmong the coffes bushes. ‘The tale was always the:same 
—the estate would bogin to pay in such and sucha time. The yoturn 
would inorease cach year, and before very long the mortgagoin part 
tight be paid off. After a fow years the lind would ba cleared of 
ull charges upon it and additions might be made, or the whole dis- 
posed of for a handsome sum. : : 


Such were George's paper calenlations, and very plausible they 
sounded, deluding wiser people than himself, 


The £1,000 was spent in clearing, planting mnt building, and fora 
time all went smoothly. ‘The yong coffee grew rupidly into strong : 
. and healthy pluits, and we began to look forward to the time whon 
it would bear its first crop, 
But clouds’ were already beginning to gather, and there were 
whispers abroad that the estates, for some unaccountable reason, were 
not doing quite so well. 





The bushes on the land my husband superintended were’ some of 
the best grown in the valley. We had always kept the enttle-sheds 
full, and manured heavily, as our proprictor was rich and bad liberal 
notions of agriculture. “Tad,” he said, “was honest. “What you 
put into it you will get out of it.” But his maxim had an “if,” and 
it was the “ it” of the climate. H the sun and the showers performed 
their usual alternating routine, the land wonld respond, But no 
land can stand against abnormally bad seasons, and the time cume 

when long continued rain proved the undoing of the crop. 


Tt was only the hegiuning of evils when the coffee blossom that 
whitened the bushes as usnal dropped off without setting, The 
Planters could scarcely believe their eyes when they examined the 
shrabsx and foand them bare of fruit. It seemed as though some 
evil spirit of mischief lad been amongst the bushes and stripped olf 
tho tiny green berries, 


Closely following on this came the leaf disease, which spread lke 
on epidemic for no apparent reason. Crop after crop came poorer 
than the Jast, and the planters suddenly found themselves face-to 
faco with a yery serions matter. 


The estate we were on suffered very soverely, and George was at 
hig-wits’ ends for remedies, It was the more perplexing to cure 
becaune no one could state accurately what was the real eausé of the 


discase, Some said that it was on account of the high manuring | 
de. eae te eae he abe ag ee ? eye sla alent 
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chemical aiid artificial manures bad. introduced “it. Maly pub dé 
down dntively Go'tlio climate; Jit none could say at, the ti 
the auischict yeally lay. 











onge tried ull kinds of remedies. He gave up manuritg a cer 
tain W¥Seased bit of land, aud tie dressed another bit. He uprosted 
and replanted in another place, and used the knife sevérely on other 
bushes which were only slightly diseased. The result was always 
the sane, failure, 


At first [used to see George go out to his morning's work hope: 
fully, with an absorbing interest in his discuxed bushes, bub gradually, 
as each remedy failed, desir settled on him, and the onee pleasant 
congenial work on the estate became a dreaded task of disappoints 
ineut and utter hopelessness. 


Those who were able to sell aut ava slight loss at the very outst tf 
and get away, were deemed hucky men, ¢ though they left ruin, | 
belind them tor their successors; but it was only a very few who, 
lnericd away at the first signa of a storm. Most people believed 
that cach season would tmprove, and that it was only necessary te 
hold ona little longer to see the silver lining to the cloud. 








Just at this time our young plants should nave come into bearing 
nad borne their first crop. ‘Their healthy appearance had raised. high: 
hopes, but they eseaped with no better luck than the plants around 
them. In fact, being scarcely fully grown, they suffered moro. 
severely than the older aud tougher bushes. 


Thus it happened that when we thought to tind ourselves the 
owners of a promising young estate just coming into bearing, wo 
were only cnenmbercd with a bit of lind that would require a certain 
outlry Lo keep it free of weeds; and uttached to it was a milistonig 
in the shape of a mortgage which bung round our necks as surely. as 
the albatross on the Auciené Mariner's. No matter how unprofitable 
the estate might be, that £80 interest must be found, in its Ale 
yeurly payments of fly cach, to the day. t 








There was one alternative, and thut was to leé the mortgagee fore. 
close gud sell ux up; but as there was no market for sue a eom- 
inodity as our discase-stricken land, the prubability was: that the 
sum fetched by the estate would not cover the debt, and then 
bankrupley would’stare us in the faee. As long as our salary cou- 
tinned it was best to hotd on and hope for better days. 


We were all in despair for the moment, when suddeuly there came: 
a whisper abroad of a new hope. ‘The-ever-sanguine planter caught 
atjt— grasped at ib as drowning men catch ut straws, Cinchoun 
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wna $0. ravive our ‘drooping fortunes. Cinchona. was.to act us np 
again and. pall us through the terrible crisis. In ashort fima it-waa 
in every-man's mouth, and nothing was .talkdd of but hark, ty 
the possibility of producing it for the market. 


“We were not behindhand in the matter, and George rushed ite it 
eagorly. His proprietor was quite ready to make the yentnre on 
the strength of George's representations, which he found were corvo- 
hovated in London by wll who knew anything of Ceylon. My husband 
bought seed at once, and sowed large nurseries, selling the young 
plants and planting up the land as fast as he could. Being carly in 
the market from his promptness of action, he made a nice little snin 
over the soodlings, which helped to pay for the planting. ‘he disens- 
ed coffes was rooted ont, and no more planted. Cinchona took its 
place overywhere, and grew with wonderful rapidity on the tainted 
Innd. 

VAt fivst there was a great demand for seedlings as men wore in a 
hurry to playt; but the prices fell as the supply inercased till at _ 
it ha longer paid to maintain nurseries. 





When my husband found that cinchona promised xo much, he 
dctermived to bolster up the fallen fortunes of Munro Grange with it, 
if he could possibly raise money enough to buy plants and put them 
ine ‘There was only one way of doing so, and that was by making a 
_secoudary mortgage on the Iand. Tes value had risen agnin to its 
original price since tho introduction of cinchona, and there was very 
little diffionlty in getting another advance on it at tho same poreen- 
tago as before. £500 was raised, and our Jiabilities were increased to 
£120 a year. We reckoned on being able to pay it out of one 
salary. It would need careful living aud cconomy, but we were young 
and wanted no luxuries. We were willing to make wny sacrifice for 
our children if wo could only save the estate for them; and it was 
with renowed hope for the future that we saw the bright green cin- 
chona plants covering the slopes of the hills. 

Tt was an extraordinary thing that, with the recent example of 
coffce before them, the planters should be so sangnine about cinchona. - 
They planted it with the sume infatnation as they had put in coffee. 
They set the tender plants in straight rows, like turnips, over hill 
and dale, quite regardless of the natural conditions in which ib grew 
in its normal forests. 


With boating hearts men waited and watched, hoped and counted 
confidently on what “ next year” should do for them. The note-books 
came out; and heads, both young and old, were bent over delusive 
figures, which once more brought phantom fortune within seeming 
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grasp. How L..grow to distrust the pencil and. paper after I had 
loarnt, ite “or deceptions, and haw I hatod’ that. oft repeated 
sented’ * noxt your, ” always “next yoar,” never "this “year,”. 
always ‘tha, fature, neter now ! 





Two} yoars prsxed, and those who were fortunate enough to hate 
bark for the’'market roalised high prices. Another yonr, and the’ 
supply of bark increased, but prices began to fall. They went down 
with a startling rapidity that alarmed everyone, and, added to this 
the cinchona showed evident signs of decay. Tt was a terrible time 
forall whon the fiat went fourth that cinchona was a failure. Té 
scomed like double shipwreck. ‘I'he ship which was to have resoned 
us from the overwhelming brenkers was casting us on to the quick. 
sands, instead of bringing us safely into port. 


There the cinchona stood before our eyes telling its own tale. 
Whichover way the oye turned the doomed trecs met the sight. Lt 
was not leaf disease this time, nor was there any doubt about its 
cause, 'The wet climate of Ceylon was at the bottom of the mischief, 
and it wae canker that ruined us. : 


Cinchona refused to grow without special drainage. Tn its native 
forests of Brazil the dense vegetation that surrounded it absarbod 
the superfluous moisture; but in Ceylon, when the planter warred on 
tho weeds, and teok a pride in keeping his lind clean, the cinchona- 
liad the fali benefit of the copions showers, and they proved too much 
for it.. The moisture produced a caiker which, in spite of the rapid . 
growth of the tree, spread gradually up tho stem till it killed the 
plant, ‘Too well we learnt to know the signs of decay, Fora year 
or so the plants looked very green and healthy. ‘Then suddenly. 
somo of the leaves trrned, scarlet as though Autumn had laid her 
finger upon them, A close examination of the. stem showed. an _ 
uneven line of blemish caused by the canker which was extending 
upwards. Gradually the plants hung out their red flags, dropped 
their foliage and died. Jf they were of a. harkable age they wero 
eut down, and all the sound bark was peeled off and stored. } 

Tt was noticed that those trees which were planted on very steop : 
slopos, at the edge of drains, or where landslips occurred, generally 
survived, and this pointed toa fault in drainage. Therefore when 
planters put in cinchonaa second time most of them did’ go with 
better jadgment, and the result has been satisfactory. 

Tt may be as well to say that, thongh cinchona was such o failure, 
it is atill grown largely in the Istend; and though the market ia very 
poor, it isan excellent aid in keeping estates going, The prices of 
bark yary, and have been incredibly low; but when onee cinchona is 
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put in, it requires no great labour to keep it going, and is conse- 
quently less expensive to cultivate than coffee. 


When cinchona was first introduced into the Island, the price of 
bark was as much as 4s. 6d. per 1b., and ina short time it fell to 1s. 
6d. and 1s, 3d., which quite upset all the paper calculations in the 
beginning. | When, added to this, the trees diced by more than two- 
thirds or three quarters, it seemed as though ruin had indeed come; 
and as I look back upon those dark times L wonder how we managed 
to weather the storm, when so many people as good or even worthicr 
than ourselves were utterly wrecked. 
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HE mistakes made by the 
planters are not so very 
surprising when one. con- 

siders from what ranks they were 

drawn. ‘They were mostly men of 
the same class as my husband-— 

young fellows who had had a 

good public-school education, and 
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who had gone in for examina- 
tions, to pass for the Army or 
Civil Services, and had failed. 
Many of them were University 
men who had taken an ordinary 
e; and, finding nothing but the scholastic profession or Holy 
Orders before them, had come out to Ceylon in the hopes of finding 
more congenial work. They knew absolutely nothing of agriculture, 
cither English or tropical, and had everything to learn. ‘They knew 
nothing of manuring and draining, roading and planting. Added to 








this, they had to learn the language of their labourers, and to gain 
some knowledge of office work, comprising book-keeping and writing 
up reports and accounts of the estates. ‘They also liad to learn some- 
thing of the management of cattle, as every estate in those days had 
its cattle-shed for the supply of manure. There was no preparation 
in England, either at school or at home, for the colonist's life in 
Ceylon, and everything had to be learnt from the very beginning. 
With few exceptions they faced their cireumstances nobly, and strained 
every nerve to suceced, I have often looked around me af ths 
stalwart hospitable planters, and been proud of my countrymen, 
They were the pictures of health and strength, and, though virtually 
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Speculators, there was nothing . of the Siena money-grubber about 
them, - They:were worthy: sons of their English fatherg;and the 
mother-country would have been proud. to number thent in the Tanks 
of her Army. or her Navy. : ea 

The sitichona on our estnte did not eseupe disease } two-thirds of 
it'suecumbed to canker. ‘I'he other third grew and flourished ; and 
if the price of bark lad only held good, we should have done fairly 
well; but falling as it did, the cinchona only just paid for the work- 
ing of the estate, leaving nothing over for profit to help the interest 
on the mortgage. 

Bat it was something to be able to serape along, and each year the 
yield of bark increased. Wherever we cut down, we replanted; and 
George. was cither fortunate or wise in his choice of plants, All the 
later trees he put in were of a hybrid kind, which adapted itscl€ to 
the climate and soil, and flourished when all others failed. Tb was a 
cross betweon succivabra and ofticinatis, and added to its hardihoodt 
a Tgh percentage of quinine in its bark. If it hud not been for 
the cinchona—fajlure though it undoubtedly proved to bo—we must 
haye been ruined Jike so many of our neighbours, and been left 
penniless, 


Reductions were made on all sides, and a great thany Assistant 
Superintendents, gotting their £100 to £200 a year salary with free 
quarters, weve dismissed, whilst the Supers, on Fedaced salaries, 
were left to do all the work. 

Some of the estates were abandoned altogether; and sad indecd 

vas the sight of them, with the deserted bungalows filling into 
rnin, and the sweet flowers of tho garden running wild and strug- 
gling for existence with rank weeds and jungle serub. 

We were no better off than others. Our salary was reduced, and 
wo considered ourselyes lucky in retaining onr berth, 

Many proprictors came out at this juncture, and worked their 
estates themselves. Fortunately for us, tle owner of the land 
George supervised had employinent in England; and he was bet 
off on that (han snperintonding his own unprofitable propert 
behaved very well, and expressed great regret at being obliged to 
reduce our pay, bat said he would gladly raise it again tho moment 
the estate would allow of it. We thankfully accepted the situation, 
for it was that or. nothing, and we set our faces sternly to meet the 
storm. It must be a struggle, we knew, for we could see it going on 
on-avery side. 








T aholl never forget those’ sad times.” They were the darkest drys 
Ceylon had scen for a long time, and it is to be hoped they will 
never return, : 
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Abbragtgd by. roports af the. extravagant ‘expectations canoern- 
i Tibgvally. hundreds: of young. men-<tho sons 0 












mike their living if not their fortnne. 
thsdwin:. aut ‘of employ ment—dismissed at thiee months" 
lows, and were absolutely without a roof to shelter them, o 
put in:their mouths, ae te 

Poar as we were, we opencd our dogrs to some of them for a thine 5 ; 
but they felt the nsclessness of kicking their heels in our bungalow: 
and cating the bread so hardly and precariously earned ;. thoy. soar . 
moved off, some getting money from home for their return Prasages, 
and-some disappearing—Heaven only knows where. _T heard-of five 
mon who went to the tea districts of India. Of these five, throo 
died and the other two went home ill of fever, a disease whith 
rarely troubles the planter in Ceylon. A few crossed to the South’ 
of India, where they got into the Police and Salt Depnvtments under, 
Government, and a few managed to work their way to Australia. nnd” 
Now Zealand, where they hoped at least to find daily labour, which 
would bring them wages sutlicient to buy daily bread. ' 


L should not have minded the reductions for ourselves 80 much had 
it not been for the debt which we had contracted on our own estate. 
‘Phe interest bad-bo be found, whatever happened, if we wanted tosive 
our land from a fiscal salo. It had to bo paid punctually and. it 
English moncy, so that we felt the fluctuations of exchange. Anothor 
thing that troubled us was the occasional irregularity with: which 
we reocived our salary. Tn jnstice to our proprictor, | must. say. that, 
he tried to keep affairs straight, but the estate was like tho’ horge- 
leech'y daughter: it evied “ give, give,” whilst it brought no grist to 
tho mill itself. ach time as the half-yearly payment of the interest 
hevame due, T was tormented with ausiety lest the money should u i : 
be fortlicoming. : 








At the vory first signs of less prosperous times 1 began to reduce ‘ 
my household, and cut down all unnecessary expenses. 1 sent away 
the two ayahs who, according to Ceylon custom, were receivintt 
Rs. 24 and Rs. 20 per month, respectively, and [ replaced them by « 
good Knglish nurse, who has been a faithful friend to us ever since. 
Lyaid her Rs. 30 x month, and she not only did the work of the:two 
ayolis better than they did, ut she also helped me with her needle 
and enabled me to get rid of the tailor, another expensive jtem 
in the establishment. In a climate like ours, amongst. the ‘seffeo 
Mary Owen could stiv-aboutas if she were in her father’s farm-hovse, : 
in Wales; and whilst she stitched at the children’s clothes; she 
managed to teach them their alphabets and the Hitle hymns. and 
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nursery rhymes which aro the beginning of lessons withthe little 
ones, 


T wetit away’ my experienced cook, and teok a: raw hand: at: ones 
fonrth’ the cook's wages. I tanght him. his work by making him: 
bring his cooking things into the hack verandah, anid there I aither 
prepavod the dishes with my own hand, ov I watched hin-du: it 
before me. 


We parted with our romaining pony, not so mach for the sum. it 
fetched as to get rid of the horsekeeper, who cost a certain. sum 
monthly. My husband had to walk more, but he did not suffer. On 
the contrary the additional exercise kept him in excellent health. 
Honlth was a blossing which was bestowed upon us throughout, and 
we were many times thankful that our lot had been custin. such a 
good climate, where hardships could be endured and luxuries were 
not so much missed as they would have been in the cnervating plains 
of the tropics, 





“When Thad reduced all the possible expenses of the house T turned 
my attention to the profitable branches of my establishment. 1 had 
kept cows from the very first, asimilk could not bo bought in sufficient 
(quantity or good chough in quality from the natives, ‘here are no 
daivies in Ceylon except in Newura Iliya, and that was out of our 
reach, At the old Rectory in England we used to keep cows, go it 
camo quite mburally to me to look after a dairy when T married, 
and T took great pleasure and pride in my beautiful Mysore cows, 
ZT was always noted in’ the neighbourhood for my good butter, 
aud the regular way in which [ kept my houschold supplied with 
delicious cream and mill, 





When times were so bad, T determined on turning ny dairy to good 
account. Ino longer allowed the cream to he used in the couking, 
but, churaing it ail into butter, I xent it down to Kandy where T found 
arveady sale for it amongst people T knew. ‘They were as glad to 
buy it as T was to sell it; for though Ceylon is sucha green country 
RK does not flow with milk. There is a certain supply from small 
native cows; but the butter that is made is very poor and the 
quantity small. ‘Lhe milkmen are not behind ‘their En ropedte 
brothers in the matter of adulteration, and they add colour. 
leas greaso to the butter, which makes it only fit for cooking pur. 
poses. The velvetty looking meadows in tho vuileys are practically 
uséless for pasturage, as they ure so infested with land Iecches. ‘The 
bicodthirsty crentures get into the animals’ nostrils and worry them 
ao that they cannot feed ur digest their food. It is the same with 
sheep; and if animals have to be kept in good condition they must be 
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stalled ang grain-fed—aon expensive and tronblesome “mode of cattle- 
keoping which docs fide fiid favour with the native. - 

The patangs pr meadows are also .undrained, and a obw is hulle to 
got Legged whilst the careless herdsman is asleep andor some-eafteo 
bush ow-tho hillside. If the poor animal is not immediately: tvélpad. 
out of its predicament, it will injure itself in its struggles and probs. 
Uly lose its lite. ‘he ‘continnal damp is another drawback to parsti. 
ing oattle. ‘he constant showers chill them, and it is imposaibleta. 
leave them outall night as they are left in the meadows of England: 





T was fortunate in having a small bit of upland grass on the suimy 
sile of one of our slopes where, if the wind blew rather cold, it was-at. 
least dry enough for the animals to be there daving the day; and 
above all it was free from the swamp-loving leech, At nighb my 
cows were stalled in the largo cattle shed, which once wns: full of. 
heautiful bullocks, but now stood an empty memento of better days 
gone by. 

My dairy was not conducted withont grent trouble, Thad to avers. 
nok everything, down to the feeding of the cows and fastening of the 
shed door at night. ‘he Tamil herdsmen would steal the milk if” 
they contd, and water it. They would only half:milk the cows, and. 
wholly starve the enlves. ‘hey stole the food if T did aot sce tho 
animals fed, and carried it off for their own hulf-starved Nettle henats 5 
and Thad to watch thet the pans and milk puils were properly 
scoured or my butter would be ruined by a want of cleanliness. 
With so much supervision required to ensure success, it is hardly to 
Le wondered at that people preferred to buy butter when they could 
got ib good. ‘I'he game to them seemed hardly worth the candle, and 
milk procured at the expense of so much worry and trouble was dear.” 
indeed, 

With me, however, the trouble became a pleasure, and my naturally 
methodical way soon conquered the evafty herdsmen. When they 
found that Missis was really in earnest, they let her’have her way 0 
lung as she chose to-keep her eye upon them. ie 





Tis spite of selling my butter, I still had plenty of milk forthe 
children and for making my bread. ‘he milk was skimmed. dfter 
twelve honrs’ setting; but in that cool climate it was still sweet. and 
nourishing, and if made excellent puddings, or bread aud milk for my 
shungry little people. 


AsI had supplied my honschold with milk from the yery com: 
mencoment of honse-keeping, so [ had also furnished eggs atid howe. 
made bread, . Bread making was another accomplishment acquired 
in the old home, and it is a very great pity that ladies of the present 


AL 
day in England do not learn it, ‘The ubiquitous baker who seems to 
have found place in the remotest corners ‘of England has set aside 
bread making entirely ; and many houses are built without the bread- 
baking ovens and brewing coppers which used to be the pride of our 
frugal-minded grandmothers. 

Tt was quite possible to buy bread in the bazaars in Ceylon, but its 
grittiness and very inferior quality made ine discard it from the very 
beginning ; and when I found that my home-made butter was so 
much appreciated, [ thought that [ might find a sale for my white 
Joaves, nade ns they were with the best flour and milk. The neigh- 
bours, especially the bachelors, were delighted to get it. However 
poor they were, bread they must. have, and they were glad enough to 
give me baker's prices. ‘The firewood for heating the oven came olf 
the estate, and cost no more than the labour of cutting up into ser- 
viceable logs. ‘The flour came up from Colombo in large quantities 
at atime, and the yeast | made mysclf. 


, The spirit of turning an honest penny in this way grew upon me, 
wand I made money over my poultry. But the greatest convenience 
of the fowl-yard was in the supply which [had of eggs and birds for 
the table. Tt lessened the butcher's bill, and I was able to give meat. 
oftener than T could have done otherwise. he fowls, like the cows, 
conld not stand the damp, and it was necessary to house them in 
dry places well protected from the rain, During the day they were 
happy ‘enough, scratching in a large yard which was open to the 
weather, and they had access to a shed where they could find shelter 
from the sudden shower and cold wet wind. 


Most of their diseases might be traced to the damp, or to a want 
of cleanliness on the part of the coolie whose duty it was to clean 
_ont the house and yard. Occasionally I used to sow the yard with 
grain, and keep the fowls out of it antil the green blade was threc 
or four inches high. he growing grain cleansed the soil and 
afforded very wholesome food for the birds. Although the ground 
had to be kept dry and well-drained, it was necessary to keep it: soft 
enough for the fowls to scratch in it; and they were always given 
their sand-hatlis as well as their water-pans, -so that they might dust 
themselves like sparrows at home, 





’ It-was very necessary to keep the hen house under a good English 
padlock, . Both the eggs and the birds excited the cupidity of the 
Tamil, and it was‘no uncommon thing for the hen wife to wake in 
the morning and find her fowls all gone. Iam glad to say that this 
5. only happened to me once, and I was let-off casily. The thieves 
Petts Aa ag es, 5 
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My time was very fully occupied at this period with my various 
amateur speculations, and I had few moments to devote to mrsic or 
painting. Accomplishments are all very well in their way, but 
there comes a time in the lives of some of us, when they merge into 
the duties of the mother and the housewife. I could not sit at the 
piano when my thoughts were engaged in planning how: the 
hungry little mouths in the nursery might be filled with wholesome 
food, which should be plentiful, nourishing and cheap; nor could 
J trifle with my paint brush when little knees serubbed the serge 
knicker-bockers into rags, and bare pink toes pushed their way 
through the warm woollen stock But nevertheless my life was 
a happy one, and each little success brougltt a ray of, joy, and lifted 
a fraction of the load which weighed us down for the time. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


SYMHE garden had always been one of my greatest 
pleasures in Ceylon, but even that had to gi ve 
way in the time of anxiety and trouble. My 

flower beds were sacrificed for vegetables, which 

found their way with the butter and eggs to Kandy. 

But my vegetable garden, I am bound to confess, was 

not altogether so successful as I hoped it would be. 

T tried too many experiments which failed from want 

of knowledge on my part of the nature of the plants I tried to grow. 

Amongst other things I tried potatoes. They were always in * 
demand in the market, and I fancied I could make money on them if 
they grew as prolifically and rapidly as most things in Ceylon. They 

did very well for the first crop, and I was encouraged to plant out 

more for the next season. But my second crop was diseased, and 

failed to do more than supply our table. A third. crop fell a victim 
to insects, and though L had better success with a fourth crop I had 
proved by this time that potatoes would never make my fortune. 

English fruits were not more successful than potatoes. Apples, 
pears, and plums grew where the soil was very dry, but the atmos- 
phere was too damp to allow of the fruit coming to anything. 1 had 
tried these from the very beginning, and took great: pains to get good 
grafts, but they were a complete failure. 





George saw my gardening mania and money-making propensity 
with much amusement; and after a time it communicated itself to 
him. He had very little to do on the estate, as everything was at a 
standstill. There was no coffee crop to speak of that required his 
attention in the pulping-house, and there was very little bark to 
store. His morning walk very often comprised nothing but a visit 
to the different: gangs of weeders who were retained to keep the land 
clean. Perhaps he felt that it would be a diversion for his thoughts, 
which were not pleasant company, if he joined me in some of my 
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expériméents. The cows and poultry, and of course the bread-making, 
he left entirely to me; but the garden was more in his line, and it used 
to make a pleasant finish to his otherwise miscrable walk over the 
ostate, to loiter amongst the well-grown healthy vegetables in the 
kitchen garden. One day a friend was looking round with him who 
was full of admiration at my courage in striking out in a new line, 
-and in the course of conversation he asked us why we did not try 
pines. He said that one or two men had already talked of it, but 
nothing was done yet. Ifwe were able to send vegetables down to 
the market why not pines? We took up his suggestion eagerly, 
and George threw himself into it heart and soul; indeed he almost + 
took the matter out of my hands. He got up some plants of an 
especially good kind, and another .large slice of my pretty garden 
wius sacrificed for sordid wealth. The representation of the Grange’ 
garden beds at home had quite disappeared, and my flowers. were . 
reduced to two narrow strips of bed neai the front verandah, | 
The ground was thoroughly cleared and trned over, and after 
being liberally maiured the pines were planted. We preserved the 
grentest secrecy about our new venture, and, looking back upon’ it, ~ 
it seems ludicrous to the greatest degree. When visitors came they 
-were decoyed away from the part where the pines grew, and varioux 
designs were invented to prevent them from suspecting us of start... 
ing a new industry. We wanted a monopoly of the pine market, or 
to be at least a season or two ahead of other speculators. When great 
things are at stake, the mind often takes refuge in trivialities. 
Here were we, with £4,000 trembling in the balance, giving all our 
thoughts and attention to the growing of a few rupees’ worth of 
pines, as if our fortunes lung on the issue. 





The pines flourished with every show of success. The climate 
xecmed to suit them, and they grew as luxtiriantly as cabbages in an 
English garden. But when we came to gather the crop and send it 
to the market we found that the carriage of the heavy fruit: was only 
just covered by the price it fetched. ‘There was no great demand 
for pines, and the supply was already good from the gardens in the 
luw country. They were not necessaries of life like the bread and 
the butter; and we found at last that unless we gave our pines away. - 
they would rot in the garden. Our neighbours, who gladly bought © 
butter and bread, were very pleased to reecive a gift of the fruit for 
preserving, though they did not fecl inclined to buy it and so our 
little venture came to nothing. 





Although so unprofitable as a speculation, it was leneficial—as 1); 
have already observed—in taking our thoughts oft a subject, the 
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There wag another reduction in our houschold expenses which L 
have not yet meutioned, and I must do so ut the risk of being thought 
uican. But whilst I relate it, it must be borne in mind how hard 
pressed we were for means of living, and how absolutely necessary 
it. was to leave no stone unturned whereby somé saving might 
he .effected. We gave up all beer, wine, and spirits, and drank 
nothing but tea, coffee, and filtered water. It did not matter so 
much for ourselves as for our friends, and we felé so unhospi- 
table and mean when a friend had ridden over to see us, and we 

_ had nothing better to offer than tea ora glass of milk. But beer 
ata shilling a bottle could not be dispensed freely without its form- 
ing a considerable item in the household expenses, and, distasteful as 
it was-to us to have to do it, we determined to keep no liquor in the 
honse. Jt was an immense saving, but it was the hardest ofall ow 
economies, because it wfleeted our friends as weil as ourselves, and it 
seemed like saving at their expense. One's duty towards one's 
néighbour lies very strongly in the exercise of hospitality, especially 
in the colonies; and in Ceylon it bad been carricd to such an extent, 
that on a very slight acquaintance people would come and hang their 

“hats up in one’s hall, never thinking of leaving for days or even 
weeks. ‘The welcome they got was hearty and genuine, and every- 
thing in the house was placed at their service, To such an extent 
was open house kept, that more than once { have found that people 
who have been passing have come in and called for food and beer 
in my absence. On my return the butler has told tbe that they 
have been, and has shown me the empty bottles as a proof. “A few! 
words of apology on the score of being hungry travellers, and. 





axsurances from ine that they were welcome, was all thot passed 
between us on the snbject when next I met my friends; the matter 
was passed over as quite in accordance with the customs ot the planter. 


‘Thus, between strict economy and a little domestic money-grub- 
hing on my part, we got through two years of very bad times. Daring 
this period numbers of people disappeared, finding it useless to remain 
in the Tsland; and the planting community: settled down into aw 
sober thoughtful set of men, whose faces were set with a determina- 
tion to cling to the country, and force it to give them a living. 


Ail at once a notion was started that something was to be done in 
tea. At first the ramour was received with ineredulity, and a fecling 
almost nmounting to anger. Men had suffered so terribly from dis- 
appointed hope in the case of coffee and cinchona, that when phan- 
tom Fortune began to hover before them a third. time, the twice- 
deceived planters regarded it as another will-o’-the-wisp come to 
Ture them to destruction. Even my husband, whom I had always 
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reckoned amongst the most hopeful of men, received the new idea 
with infinite caution.’ 


For some.time past: tea had been grown in the Island, bué hitherto 
it had not been looked upon as a possible mercautile article. The 
plants were mostly China tea, and produced a harsh tough leaf almost 
flavourless; whilst the mode of making tea was unknown. When 
it was talked of as.a produce, the Indian tea-plant was mentioned as 
the right one to grow, and Assam seed was sent for, ‘But men pro- 
ceeded with the utmost care in the venture. Three*things had been 
thoroughly studied in by-gone years: economy, dr re and climate; 
so when the planting began, it was carried on with judgment and 
at the least possible cost. There was no extravagance over it ag 
there had heen over the coffee and cinchona. The tea was frequently’ 
pricked in amongst the coffec-bushes when they were thin, without 
any preparatory cleaning of the ground. It-grew at any altitude, 
from a few hundred feet above sea level to five thonsand. Tn the 
Jow country it “ flushed” with gveater rapidity, but that which was 
grown at a greater height was said to produce a finer. flavour- 
ed article. However tea is even now hardly out of its infancy 
in the. Island, and it is difficult to state with: certainty what it 
is capable of doing. It works out wonderful figures on paper, but 
we have all learnt to distrust paper calculations. One thing greatly 
in the favour of its’success is that its leaf is wanted and not its fruit, 
asin the case of coffee. Ceylon is essentially a leaf-producing 
country, by reason of its humid climate, and the knowledge of this 
fact was the foundation for what little faith the planter had in it. 





Tt was as late as 1882 that we first heard tea spoken of in good 
sober earnest, and George began to grow restless and uneasy with. 
the impatience of the eager hunter, who hears the first note of the 
horn. He wanted to take it up at once, but there was the usual dif: 
ficulty in the way: the want of eapital. Capitalists at home, after 
the failure of coffee and cinchona, had no faith in Ceylon, and were 
very shy of sending their money out. They had been twice bitten 
and were thrice shy; and they preferred investments nearer home 
where they could look after their money more easily. a Vee 


My husband wrote home to his proprietor, aud told him of the new 
hope. He asked him to make enquiries at home, as well-as to write 
to the planters in Coylon, and to act on independent information. 
George explained what he thought might be done; but-even as he 
wrote, he depreciated his own words,so fearful was he of once more 
maisleading his absentee landlord. The responsibility of persuading 
him to spend more motiey in the pursuit of a new faney was too 
great to take on his own shoulders. ‘The owner of the estate made 
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due enquiries in London aniongst the tea-merchants, and was more 
than satisfied. He sent out money, with directions to his Snperin- 
tendent to lanuch out at once and plant up as quickly as he could. 
George was to secure plants if possible, even if he had to import them 
at considerable expetuse, and he was also to buy tea-seed und make 
extensive nurseries. ; 


‘Oncé more my husband was fully employed, and there was no time 
to waste over kitchen-garden fads and fancies. ‘hose were left to 
me, and I was glad to see the planter once more occupied in his 
legitimate work, 

“ But whilst our proprietor’s land was begitining’ to grow ‘green 
with tea plants, our own little place stood still for want of funds, 
Some of the cirtchona was sactifiecd for tea and sold to buy plants, 
but we wanted more than a few acres of the new commodity. ‘lhe 

’ coffee never once paid for its cultivation, and we longed to root it up, 
but this could not be done without money, and we puzzled our brains 
to find a means of raising the wind—as George called it, After 
talking it over morning, noon, and night~—I used to wake in the 
middle of the night sometimes and begin the subject if I could rouse 
my husband sufficiently to listen—it was decided that I should write, 
home and make an urgent appeal to my father. We could not apply 
to Colonel Munro, for he had already behaved so handsomely in giving’ 
us the £2,000 to start with; and though George would inherit more 
at his death we felt we could not forestall all that sum, orask for any* 
portion of it in justice to the other sons. My letter was therefore 
sent with the many misgivings which attend the asking of money 
from relations, and we anxiously awaited the issne. 


It came in the shape of the kindest response to my appeal... My 
father said that George had taken me without a dower, and that lie 
was the more ready and glad to do something for us. His children 

‘were all off his hands; his wants were few, and the money would be 
of more use whilst we were young enough to speculate with it than 
lying in the Funds till his death. . 


..Tt was not a large sum that he could spare us, but he was-glad to be 
able to. send £590, and he enclosed a draft for it. He hoped it would 
mend our prospects, and he playfully added that he should expect ns 
to keep the Rectory supplied with tea from the moment the first 
pound was made. 


George was delighted beyond measnre, it seemed as though a 
fresh lease of life had been granted to him, and, though he guarded 
against extravagant expectations this time, he would not. have been 
human if hope had not sprang up once more in his heart. He bought. 
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tea-sced and planted extensive nurseries on his owl accouné, and 
began to prepare the land for the young plants. In the spring of 
1883 we found onrsclyes anxiously scanning the long narrow raised 
beds, watching for the tender green shoots as they pushed their way 
through the soft soil. As soon as the plants where old enough they 
wero pricked ont together with some that were more forward which 
webought. ‘Through rain and sun, wet aud dry, they flourished, ‘The 
ever-watchful eye-of the planter could detect no canker, no worm, 
no discase of any kind in the sturdy piants, ‘They grew and 
flourished, spreading strong well-folinged branches npwards till in 
two ycars’ time the bushes had attained a height of four fect. We 
could -scarcely believe onr eyes when we saw that no calamity 
happencd as each month passed by. 


When the trees were two years old they underwent @ little 
praning, and very soon afterwards we began to pluck. Properly 
spenking the bushes should be allowed to grow longer than two” 
years before they come under the hands of the pluckers, .buti 
we were impatient. We were also to a great extent ignorant: 
of what might be done with tea. I used to wonder if the plants 
would die under the plucking, especially as flush steceeded flush’ 
so rapidly and the bushes never had rest. In India there is a 
season when the sap does not rise, and for fourteen weeks or more 
the plant has rest. In Ceylon, on the contrary, there is never a 
moment's rest. Tho constant showers and the warm climate keep 
the sap constantly rising, and no sooner are the leaves plucked 
than the plant sends out a fresh supply. ‘Time will yet have to 
prove if this constant plucking is feasible, and ‘whether the tea” 
Hushes will weaken under it or exhaust the soil prematur ely. 


The first green leaf that was gathered off our own extate was 
made in the new tea-house which our preprietor directed Gcorge to 
build; and it was with great-pride that we sent home our first batch 
of tea—some 50 Ibs.—which we-could say was grown on our own land. 
The verdict passed upon it more than satisfied its happy growers, 
and hints were thrown out that another 50 lbs. would be very 
welcome. As an-excuse for this suggestion we were told that 
Ceylon tea could not be bonght in the retail shops. Our friends at 
home had asked for it, and even shown some that we had sent, but 
the grocers invariably averred that had none in stock and conld 
not get it. The nearest thing to it was Indian tea, which could 
be procured anywhere in England; but Indian tea has a mach 
coarser flavour than our Ceylon production, and when onee_ our 
friends had tasted the latter, they did not care to go back to the Indian 
or Chinese. 
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Tn one respect the Indian tea has the advantage over Ceylon. It 
is stronger, and therefore a much more economical tea. The Ceylon 
tea'is undoubtedly for the rich man, the epicure; for it must be put 
into the pot with a/liberal hand if a good infusion is desired. The 
poor will therefore still stick to their Assam, ‘with its rich brown 
colour and acrid taste. 


In my next chapter ¥ must describe the tea-house and process 
of making, and give an account of our position at the present 
moment—which is the position of so many of our neighbours who 
have gone into tea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


| S soon.as the Ceylon planters had put 

in their tea-bushes they had to think 

of preparing for the*making of the 

leaf.. They had to contend with perfect 

ignorance, and had everything to learn; 

whilst throughout it» all. they wére obliged 

to keep strict economy in view. The ‘con- 

sequence was that everything was done ‘on a 

small scale, and the making began with such makeshift machinery 
as an Assam planter would despise. 





George was one of the first men tp-country to build a tea-house; 
iv was of modest dimensions compared with the erections of by- 
gone years for coffee. It was furnished with charcoal furnaces for 
firing the tea, racks of trays for withering the leaf, and a strong 
firm table which I used to covet for my own kitchen, as it would 
have made such am excellent kneading table for my bread. There 
was a‘clock in the téa-house and some small china pots for making 


and tasting, after the process had been completed; and there was 
also a thermometer. 


When the leaves have been plucked—which I must mention has 
to be'done in a particular way so that the stalk of the leaf is left 
attached to the branch—, they are placed on the withering trays, 
where they remain till they have lost all their crispness, and ate as 
limp as a kid glove. From the withering trays they go to the table, 
where they are kneaded by coolies, who use the palms of their hands, 
and must find it arm-aching work-until they get accustomed to it. 
They pound away at the leaves tilla juice is expressed, and the 
crushed mass looks Jike a raw green pudding. In Assam this 
process is done by machinery; but this is expensive. The green 
mass is next placed in baskets to ferment, and it gradually turns 
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to a dull brown. Grent care is needed in timing the fermentn- 
tion, and it has to he checked to the moment. to nndergo its third 
and last process. This is the roasting or firing. Tb is laid out on fine 
-wire trays, and placed over the charcoal furnace, where it remains 
till it is crisp and black. Again care is needed to see that the tea 
is neither burnt or over-roasted. 


After this the tea may be tasted, and even in.so simple a thing 
there is a certain rule to be observed. Four or five teaspoonsful of 
the leaf are put in a mug and boiling water is poured upon it.. The 

_mugis covered over and has to stand exactly five minutes by the 
clock. The liquid—amounting to about a cup full—is then pourod 
off into another mug and the tea-leaves are closely examined. ‘The 
experienced tea-maker ought to be able to tell from their appearance 
whether the processes have been complete; whether the fermenta- 
tion. was long enough, and whether the firing has been equable and 
sufficient. The liquid is also tasted and the quality of the leaf can 
‘be detected through it by an experienced palate. No sugar or cream 
is added, and the tea rests entirely on its own merits. If the water is 
not boiling when it is poured upon the tea it can be discovered by an 
examination of the leaves. It is only when the water boils that the leaf 
will open out flat to its original shape. If it remains rolled or curled 
the tea-maker may be quite sure that the water only simmered. 

When the process of tea-making is completed, great care again is 
necessary in storing the tea, as it is susceptible of the slightest damp. 
Tin-lined cases are necessary for keeping it, and it shculd be packed 
and leaded in the dry atmosphere of the tea-house. If itis at all 
damnged by moist air a second firing will put it right. It would: 
often greatly improve our tea in England if we could fire it for 
ourselves over our kitchen stoves, ds the fogs of November will take 
all the taste ont of it after it has been exposed for a few days; and too 
often the unfortunate grocer who has supplied it gets the blame for 
its tastelessness. 

The temperature of the tea-honse has to be kept considerably 
higher than thé air ontside where we live on the hills; at first 
George found it very trying to submit tothe great changes. A 
severe cold was once or twice the result of coming out of the tea- 
honse and standing about instead of hurrying home to change his 
clothes. Now, when he knows that he has two or three hours 
work before him, he puts on light semmer garments with a” thick 
ulster, which cau be thrown off as soon as he enters the tea-house 
and pub on again when he comes out. 


The history of the growth and making of ten brings ns up to the 
present time; whether we are to stand or fall by it the future 
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: alone can decide. _ So far tea has been very firm, and every year that 
passes brightens our prospects. Already money is coming ia both 
for us and for our proprietor. At present we sell the green leaf to 

- our more fortunate neighbour who has a tea-house on the land that 
adjoins our own piece. But the sale of the green leaf, with the pro- 
ceeds of the nursery, amount to no inconsiderable sum, especially as 
that sum is clear profit, the cinchona paying for the working. 


I hardly dare to look forward after all the disappointments we have 
had, but I. cannot help nourishing a hope in my inmost heart that 
better days are in store, and the worst of the storm is weathered. I 
am looking forward to atime when I can engage a. good English 
governess for my children. The little people are getting beyond 
Mary, and I cannot find time amidst all my household duties to teach 
them properly myself. In due course the two boys must go ton 
good public school in England, for, though in all probability, they will 
become colonists like their father, they must begin life with the good 
education that is the essential foundation of the English gentleman. . 

The climate of the Ceylon hills suits the children admirably. © The 
only care needed is about the sun. Although the heat’may not be 
apparent, the sun's rays are hurtful, and I keep the little ones under 
cover from eleven in the morning to half-past three or four in the 
afternoon. 

All people who live in Ceylon shonld be careful about the water, and 
see that it is properly filtered. Our own drinking water is taken 
from a hill-stream that runs down an open water-course to the house. 
Its source is a spring, high up among the jungle that covers the top 
of the hill, and the rotting vegetation that falls into the water before 
it reaches the cleared district of the coffee pollutes it. If not pro-° 
perly filtered it is likely to give dysentery, and, once established, 
dysentery is most difficult to eradicate as it seems to partake of the 
nature of blood-poisoning and to be absorbed into the system. An 
open mountain stream is also liable to be contaminated with drainage 
from cattle-sheds, coolie-lines, and servants’ houses; and I cannot too 
strongly commend the subject to the consideration of all lady house- 
keepers who live amongst the coffee. Matters of this kind often fall 
to the share of the woman, for the man has enough to do to see to his 
own legitimate work, and when that work fails, his brain is devoted. 
more to the production and development of a new industry, than to 

athe details of sanitation. 


T have already described how we dabbled in experiments, and | we 
were not singular. The productive powers of the Ceylon clinaite are 
so great that men have been tempted to try numbers of things in the 
hopes of turning up trumps. I cannot undertake to enumerate the 
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products of the low country; I might mention having heard of 
fortunes being made with cocoanut and cinnamon plantations, brf 


these would not grow where coffee flourished «1d were useless to the 
coffee planter. ‘ 7 - 


In one of the coffee districts an enterprising planter tricd aloes... - 
He planted up about forty acres, and the aloes grew most luxuriantly. 
But when they were grown their owner was at a‘loss to. know what 
todo with them. The machinery for extracting.the fibre was too 
“expensive to set up, and the hand process was still dearer without 
. being so good. The aloes were therefore like weeds, and very ill-weeds 
they proved indeed to be when the planter wanted to do away with 
them and put in tea instead. ve 


Some people dabbled in cardamoms, but the climate avas too cold for 
them in the coffee districts, and they did not do well. The market 
varies considerably and sometimes the price of cardamoms scarcely 
corers the working expenses, so that there is not that certainty about 
wcrop that there is about toa, 


_ Twas often asked questions by my friends at home in their lettors 
that suggested «ll kinds of speculations. “ Why don’t you do: some- » 
thing with your timber?” “ Have you tried silk?” were two queries, 
“put to me. 7 sn 





With regard to the up-country timber of Neylon there are too very 
serious drawbacks which effectually prevent any money being made, 
over it.. One is that the transport is too expensive. It would have 
to be carried by rail or road, and the cost would be enormous. In 
timber-producing countries ‘it is gencrally carried by water, the logs 

~ floating down the rivers to the sea. But Ceylon has no rivers which 
conld transport wood in this way from the forests where it is felled. 
The mountain streams are mcre torreuts which hurl their waters 
over huge boulders and find their way to the low country in broken 
masses of foam—beautiful enough to look at, but of nv use for nayi- 
gation. The second drawback is the inferior quality of the wood. 
It is too soft to be durable, and though some of it serves the planter 
wellenough for his dwelling house, if he wants’ a beam of extra 
strength for his bridge or pulping house he imports teak for the 
purpose.. There is a good supply of satinwood and ebony in the low- 
country to keep the market full, and the timber of the coffee districts 
actaally lies and rots where it is felled. It is quite possible that with 
the introduction of the tea industry timber will have a new value for 
tho purpose of making charcoal. ‘The tea-house needs a certain 
quantity for the firing process, and tic charcoal-burner will find a 
ready sale for his manufactures on the spot. 
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Silk has been tried in the Island, bat success has not attended tho 
experiments, Experienced hands are required to collect and wind 
the silk, and without this the cocoons are useless.’ The silkworm 
assimilates the food provided for it, but cannot always stand the wet. 
“The deleterious effects of the damp might be obviated by proper 
housing if the winding of the silk could be manipulated successfully. 
It is an industry which should be developed by the Singhalese. In 
parts of India the natives prosecute it with considerable’ success. 
‘The care of the insects falls to the women, who seem to have a natural | 
liking for tending the worms. They also have the patience to sit and 
wind the silk hour by hour in their sunny country whilst they dream. 
the time away over their mechanical work. 

"The Sanatarium of Ceylon, Newara Eliya, is the home of experi- 
ments. There may be seen the dairy-farm and the market-gardon 
flourishing with moderate success. Pigs are kept and the lover of 
pork may find his favourite joints of the indigestible meat as good 
asany hecan get at home. Plums and peaches are amongst the’ 
fruits; there is aready market for them in Newara Eliya itself among. 
the residents and visitors. When the planters were undergoing 
such a run of ill-lack with-tho coffee and cinchona, the Newara Eliyn 
dairyman and market-gardener suffered, indirectly by the bad debts 
which were contracted. _Men who in better days had ordered the 
goods in good faith found themselves unable to pay, however much 
they might have wished to do so. The system of giving ercdit was 
carried to excess at that time, and large accounts were run up which 
a sudden reversal of fortune made it impossible to meet. No fortunes 
have been mado in Newara Eliya, though moncy has been picked up at 
odd times; but nothing has come of consequence from the many 
ventures which have been tried from time to time. All experiments, 
whether in Ceylon or in any other country, reqnire capital and atton- 
tion, Without these there can never be a. marked. success. The 
coffee and tea-planter has always his own legitimate work, and it is: 
only odd moments that he can give to fads and fancies. Whatever® 
is taken in hand in the way of cultivation must be done through the 
medium of the coolie; and the eoolie, as I have already described, wants:. 
the closest supervision to make him carry out his work properly. 

In our own speculations I became the coolie-maistry generally, 
The garden and cowhouse came under my direction; and whilst my, 
husband had his time free for his own planting I saw the crafty 
Tamil through his work, and took care that he did not shirk it, 
There was tronble and pleasure connected with it, but the pleasure 
counterbalanced the trouble; and thongh my life was full of arxieties 
at thot time, T cannot say that it wasunhappy. On the contrary E can 
confidently assert that I was a happier woman ail through it than: 
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many ladies whose lives are unraffled by monetary cares. I have. 
fought the battle of life by my husband’s side, and the pleasure with 
which we both look forward to moderate success is intensified since" 
we have passed through some adversity. “I take this to be one of the: 
greatest charms in a colonist’s life. He faces the new world single- 
handed-—or ab least with only his wife by his side, who doubles his 
responsibilities. “He plucks at Fortune’s skirts and almost forces her, 
by his perseverance and endurance, to shower down her favours upon 
him. And when, after severe rebuffs, he finally attains something 
approaching to affluence, he can look proudly on his fortune as entirely 
of his own building. A man who has passed through toil and labour 
» tosuccess has also a wider sympathy to cxtend to his younger brother 
- who essays to walkin his footsteps; and as his physical frame is 
strengthened, and developed by his exertions, so is his moral character 
strengthened and his philanthropy developed by the straits of 
‘ misfortune through which he has passed. However unsuccessful 
poytions of our lives have been, there is no time to which we can point 
ag useless. Every moment bad its lesson; every hour had something 
to teach. Even at the present time we are only travelling along the 
road. ‘T'o use a familiar expression, we are not out of the wood yet; 
but the journeying las become easier and the way secmingly less full 
of pitfulls.. Our hearts are as full of hope as when we began life, but 
' hope 'is tempered by experience. We, with a great many others, are 
too well drilled in the. school of adversity to imagine ourselves 
- millionaires in prospective again. Our aspirations go no further 
than clearing Munro Grangd estate of the debt upon it, and bringing 
it into thorougl: working order with its tcea-house and tea-muking 
machinery. Like our neighbours, we look for making ‘our livelihood 
and not our fortune ; and all castles-in-the-air, concerning a return 
to the old country to reign as the rich squire of some village, find no 
place in our minds, 
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CHAPTER 1X. 


(Y.EYLON has been famous for its gems 
Ct from time immemorial. Its rubies 

“and sapphires have a world-wide 
reputation, and have been deemed worthy 
of a place in kings’ crowns. ‘lhe pretty 
coloured gems are the first things which 
{ greet the sight of the new arrival in the 
Island. Even before the traveller has left 
the ship the jewellers come on board with 
their wares, displaying gorgeous jewellery. 
. Rings set with rubies, sapphires, catseyes, 
) moonstones, \ crystals (sometimes _ called 
Ceylon diamond nd garnets are offered 
for sale at high prices, whilst the salesmen 
declare that the stones are all genuine and 
have been found in the Island.” For the 
most part they are glass, and their birth- 
place is Birmingham or Germany. If the real Ceylon gems are 
wanted, they must be sought for in the shops of ‘some of the better 
Singhalese and Mahomedan gem-merchants. But even with these 
people—respectable as they seem to be—it is necessary to exercise 
judgment and caution, and some knowledge of gems is required in 
choosing good stones. ‘The easiest way for an amateur to tell if a 
sapphire is good is by holding it up in the gas-light and looking 
through it. If there is the faintest ray of pink or purple in the blue 
the stone is not good. The blue of the sapphire should be as pure 
and intense as the hue of the Red Sea when one looks over. the 
ship’s side into its unfathomable depths. 

When I first arrived in the Island I was filled with a dca to 
hunt for the gems in their native’ grounds. There is something 
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fascinating about precious stones to the female mind, and the idea of 


; wearing jewels which one has picked up oneself is not to be 
* vesisted. 


By and bye, when we were racking our brains for means of liveli- 
hood, the gemming fever came over me so strongly that at last I 
persuaded my husband to allow me to try my luck, especially as 
the mode of procedure that I proposed did not require any outlay 
beyond the wages of a few coolies. There is a certain amount of 
speculation about gemming which partakes of the nature of a game 
of chance. Who could tell what we might not find? We might come 
upon a large sapphire or ruby which would bring us in a small for- 
tune. ‘There was always the possibility, though, truth to say, there 
was very little probability of making such a find. 


One day we had gone over to our own little place to tear our 
hearts ont once more by looking at the diseased coffee-bushes. 
Daring our walk amongst the coffee we passed through a small 
yalley which was watered by a mountain stream that joined the 
river lower down; and there we suddenly came upon # coolie—who 
was almost hidden amongst the bushes—busily grubbing in a hole. 
He scooped the earth out after loosening it with his wooden weeding 
knife, and closely examined it, evidently searching for gems. The 
man ought to havebeen weeding, but from the size of the hole he must 
have been gemming on his own account for the last two hours, for. 
there was quite a cartload of soil heaped together. Whether he had 
found a ruby on the surface of the ground amongst the coffee and 
so been tempted to search further for another, or whether he bad 
been a gemmer in days gone by and had instinctively reverted to his 
old employment, we could not find out. He would neither tell us what 
he had found nor why he chose that particular spot for his search. 
Tt was not an unknown thing for a weeding coolie to find a gem on 
the surface of the soil, and we were inclined to think that it was so 
in this case, and that the man had been led by it to search further. 
However, he had stolen time from his master and had to be punished ; 
accordingly George passed the usual sentence on him and put him 
sick, so it was to be hoped that his gains would cover the fine of his 
day’s wage. 


““Phis little incident revived the notion of gemming in my mind, 
and Tagain urged’ my husband to havea try at it. I pointed ont 
that it would only cost the labour of three or four coolies and a 
Singhalese gem-washer. ‘I'o my great delight he consented, and we 
thensand there chose a spot for the gem-pit to be dug. It 
was ina flat piece of meadowland, called “ patana,” throngh 

. which the river flowed, spreading itsclf into a broad calm stream 
; 8 
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. 
before it raced in foaming masses over its rocky bed a little lower 
_ down the valley. , The patana was. formed by the alluvial deposits of 
the water, and the bed of the river had shifted as it gradually silted 
up. After walking all over the patana my husband fixed on a spot 
where he thought we might reach the ancient bed of the river ata 
few fect from the surface. Here the coolies were directed to dig a 
pit six feet square. They were to go down through the yellow sand 
and loam till they reached the clay, and if it contained a number ot 
round water-worn pebbles, the native superintendent was told to 
have several loads of it placed at the river’s edge ready for washing. 
Some days afterwards we went to our gem-pit, taking a Singhalese 
gem-washer with us. Tho coolies had reached the clay ata depth 
of four feet, and a good-sized heap of pebbly soil lay ready for us by 
the water's side. 

There was an enemy in the field who bid fair at one time to turn 
me out, and that was the land-leech, Although the coffee was per- 
fectly free from the leeches, they swarmed in the grass of the patana; 
and no sooner did I take my stand, than [ saw that I was a commor 
centre for the horrible blood-thirsty creatures. They came along 
the grass at a great pace, looping their brown bodies as they tra- 
velled like a species of caterpillar. Wheri thoy reached my ankles, 
they fastened themselves on my flesh, biting through the stocking. 
A prick like a sharp-pointed needle sticking into me, told that the 
little bloodsucker had got tight Lold, and there was nothing to be 
done but to wait till the creature had filled itself to repletion, when 
it would drop off. I took refuge upon a large flat stone till we 
had sent for some quicklime. A little of it sprinkled over the grass 
where I stood effectually choked off the hungry leeches, and stopped 
their foraging expeditions. ‘lhe smallest dust of the lime on their 
moist bodies shrivellcd them up and killed them, 

Oar Singhalese washer paid no attention to the leechos, but began 
his work at once. He examined the clay, and pronounced it the 
right sort. He then filled his basket, shaped like a large shallow 
hasin, and, stepping into the running water, began the washing pro- 
cess, By a dexterous turn of his wrists he gave the basket a circular 
motion in the water; its contents rolled round and the soil was 
swept away in muddy streams, leaving the pcbbles in the basket. 
These again were rolled-round, and allowed gradually to ‘slip away 
over the edge into the water. I could hardly believe at first but 
that the precious stones went with the pebbles, but my husband 
assured me that any gems in the basket would be safe at the 
bottom by reason of their weight. 4 ae 

When an incredible quantity of soil had passed through the process 
of washing, and the pebbles had been re-washed till they were reduecd 
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to a mere handful of fine small stones, we were allowed to have the 
wet glistening mass to examine. They were put on to a clean: white 
cloth ; and the Singhalese looked at them closely, picking out the tiny 
sapphires with an experienced hand. ‘The sapphires were like bits 
of slate and to my uneducated eyes seemed opaque and dull, but by 
holding them up to the light a faint ray of blue could be seen through 
them. We found a few fragments of catseyes looking like opalescent 
quartz, and some bits of a clear brown stone which the man called 
“tourmaline.” We also picked out some garnets and moon stone 
and some white diamond-like scraps that he called “ poosparine.” 
He. told us that tourmaline and poosparine were used in native 
jewellery, but were of-no great value. A quantity of slaty pieces of 
stone remained in the basket, looking very like sapphires, and the 

‘Singhalese pointed them out to us as dead sapphires, Perhaps a 
geologist could have told us how newrly related they were to the 
precious stone. : 


__ “All day long we washed, making a kind of picnic of it, and by the 
evening we had secured a pickle-bottle fall of gems of sorts. ‘They 
were all small and most of them flamed. ‘The saleable value would 
not have covered the cost of the coolies’ and gem washer’s 
labour. ‘The stones were: not good enough to eut and sct as ornas 
ments and would only have done for watchmaking, This was the 
begiuning and ending of my gemming fever; and though it came to 
nothing, it afforded us amusoment and diversion ata time when we 
most needed it. I kept my bottle of gems, and sometimes produced 
it to show to new comers who enquired about Ceylon’s precious 
stones. Ll was able to say that they were “off our own property,” 
and George was never tired of poking fun at the “family jewels” as 
he culled them. 


Gemming has not been taken up on a large scale by Europeans, 
as there ave too many drawbacks to contend with. The coolies who 
labour, whether Tamil or Singhalese, cannot be trusted; even 
With the closest supervision they manage to secrete the best stones 
and steal them. ‘The districts most favourable for gemming are 
extremely unhealthy. The heat is great and. the climate. gives 
dysentery. ‘This makes it impossible for the European. to work side 
by side with the Oriental, so he is forced to put himself in their 
hands with the certain consequences of being cheated. I believe 
gems ave to be found in most districts to a certain extent, but there 
is no money to be made over tlem, by the European at any rate, 
thor people besides ourselves have made smail ventures: to the 
extent of Rs. 500 or_so, but no onc has ever done more than just 
cover working expenses. Gempits are sunk in many parts of the 
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Island at various elevations. Those which are thoroughly worked 
go toa depth of 150 feet or more; whilst others have been mere 
surface attempts and have not reached more than six or eight feet. 
Water is the great enemy in such amateur attempts as my own. 
IfT had desired to excavate more clay, and to a greater depth, I 
should have needed a pump in my pit. 


The working of the gempits is chiefly in the hands of the Singha- 
lese, who seem to find a singular fascination in’ hunting for precious 
stones, They may frequently be seen searching among the pebbles 
of the bed of a stream, especially where the water has worn the 
rock into holes. Hf they find anything they keep it a secret, though 
occasionally a vague rumour comes that some ruby has been dis- 
covered amongst the coffee, or a catseye in the river-bed. From the 
persistency of their search I am inclined to think that-good stones 
are picked up in this way with tolerable frequency. I£ no success 
attended their labours, the Singhalese would hardly waste time over 
it, , 

Moonstones are pretty gems, and of late years have been the 
fashion. They are common enough in places, and I have some by mo 
now that I picked up out of a pit in the jungle when we were out 
with a party for a picnic. 

But if the gems of Ceylon are world-renowned, so are the pearls; 
so I must not omit an account of my first and last venture in pearl 
oysters. . 


The oyster banks are on the north coast, and the fishery isa 
Government monopoly. Before the English worked the oyster 
banks, they were in the hands of the Dutch, who took them over 
from the Arabs. ‘The divers are chiefly Moormen and Tamils. They 
sink themselves by means of heavy stones, and carry baskets in 
which they put the oysters as fust as they can detach them from’ 
their bed. Although sharks abound, wonderful to relate, there is 
little or no danger to the divers. The popular opinion is that their 
dark skins save them. 'They remain sixty secouds under water and 
then, coming up to breathe, they go back to the bottom to continue 
their work. - 


The oysters are sold by auction on the coast at from Rs. 20 to Bs. 3 
per 1,000. The revenue derived by the Government from the 
fisheries varies from Rs. 200,000 to Rs. 600,000 per annum : but occas 
sionally they are worked at a dead loss. ‘The traders carry the oysters 
by boat to Colomho, where they retail them on the beach. Crowds of 
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a speculation in pearls, and we both wont to the oystet auction 
to buy. A lot containing 1,500 of the shellfish was knocked down to 
us for Rs. 30, and I already began to imagine myself the owner of. 
handsome set of pearls which I should see taken from the fish myself. 
But there was one thing I had not taken into consideration. The 
lovely pearl is the frnit of filthy corruption, and amongst corruption 
it must be sought. At the time of purchase the oysters were, to say 
the least of it, “high.” But they were not “ high” enough to 
produce the coveted article. Tho oysters had yet to lie in the sun, 
and after being exposed a few hours to its tropical rays they became 
a horrible mass of putrefaction; gave one glance at the loathsome . 
mass and inhaled one whiff of the tainted air ; then, burying my nose 
in my handkerchief, I turned and fled, leaving my better—my much 
better half in this case—to deal with the oysters. He could ill afford 
to throw away Rs. 30, and so set himself to the terrible task I had 
brought upon him in my desire to find the barbaric pear). : 
. There were plenty of coolies who were ready to do the dirty work 
of examining the oysters for payment, and two were hired. They 
put the decomposed fish into pails and first examined the shells, 
‘They found a quantity of sced pearls which were soon picked ont, and 
the shells were then thrown aside. This was clewn work compared 
with what was to come. The putrid mass of fish had next to be 
manipulated by filtering it bit by bit through the fingers of the 
coolies ; and the pearls were thus discovered and picked out George 
told me afterwards that the stench was indescribable. In spite of 
vigorously smoking the whole time he got the smell into his month, 
and could taste it till he was nearly nauuscated. He could not leave 
the coolies or even stand at a distance, but was obliged to watch 
them closely or they would have hidden and stolen most of the pearls. 
When it was all oyer the pearls would have just realised the amount 
paid for the oysters. There was no profit to count as payment for 
the fatigue of standing out all day in the hot sun, nor to compensate 
for the intolerable stench endured. On the other hand George’s 
clothes were ruined. They were saturated with the smell of the 
putrid oysters ; and when he returned to me I conld not bear him 
near me. I got some carbolic soap and strong washing soda, and ho 
scrubbed away at his hands; but even after a complete change of 
clothes and a thorough ablution there was still a suspicion of the 
villainous odour hanging about him. Not for the largest pearl in 
creation would I ever allow George to make himself in such an 
objectionable condition again. ‘The Singhalese and Moormen may 
have witlisputed possession of the pearl oysters as far as I am con- 
cerned; and they do not seem to mind the stench or find the 
occupation at all an inconvenienec to themselves or their friends. 
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But the Oriental is by birth a thorough-paced gambler, and he finds 
a certain excitement in buying the oysters, as there is always the 
possibility of a big prize. A man has been known to discover a 
large and valuable pearl among a few oysters for which he has given 
only. thirty or forty cents. It is true that such a thing happens 
perhaps only once in that man’s lifetime; but, like the lottery prize, 
there is always a chance which, however remote, has an irresistible 
attraction to the gambler. 








CHAPTER X. 


f have described the troubles 
1 of our Ceylon life, but I 
must not leave my read- 
sers under the impression that 
we had no pleasure. Recrea- 
ary for the 
| health of the mind, as exercise 
is for the body. When affairs 
looked their blackest, we still 
met together for amusement, 
although, too often, our smiles 
hid heavy and anxious hearts. 
In some parts of the valley 
cricket and athletic sports 
were carried on with great energy, and the ladies gathered round to 
look on, and encourage. 

Some of the planters managed to keep a few hounds, with which they 
hunted hares amongst the coffee. Others flew at higher game, and, 
with a mixed pack, hunted the elk—or sambur as it should properly be 
called. ‘This was far more exciting, and much harder work than the 
hare-hunting. [t had to be pursued in the heart of the primeval 
forest, whilst the hare-hunting could be carried on amongst the 
coffee without leaving the estate. ‘he men who followed theelkhounds 
faithfully throughout seldom reached home under a run of twenty 
miles, and very often it was considerably more.. But those who 
followed the harriers or beagles, stuck to cleared ground, and after 
endless turns and twists, generally finished on an adjoining estate. 
I frequently went out on my pony, in the early days, with the har- 
riers, and trotted in and out among the coffee bushes, scram bling 











tion is as necess 





along the narrow paths, and occasionally jumping a drain.. Now 


and"theft I was in at a kill, and managed to catch a glimpse of a few 
bits of fluff and fur, scattered in the breeze, as the hounds pulled 
poor Puss down, and devoured her. > 
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But undoubtedly, after elophant-shooting, elk-hunting is the best 
sport of Ceylon. I was once invited to an elk-hunt on the Horton 
Plains, and had the good luck to seca kill, We put up ata Rest 
house on the plains, and, though the journey there was long and 
fatiguing,‘it was one of the most charming trips 1 have ever taken. 
The elk feed during the small hours of the morning, on the patana 
or grassland, which is like a beantiful park, belted with dense woods 
of magnificent forest trees. The animals are thoroughly surfeited 
by daybreak, and they scek the shelter of the forest. Tt is just as 
they have finished their heavy meal, that it is possible to run them 
down, and catch them; and it is nec vy to be very early in the 
ficld. We therefore received many directions before our good-nights 
were said, to be up carly, so as to start in good time. - 

In the dark hours of the morning, we were awakened from a deep 
dreamless sleep, by a blast from the huntsman’s horn, We tumbled 
out of our warm beds, and made a hasty toilette by lamp-light. The « 
centre room, which served as dining—drawing—and breakfast room, 
was bright with a blazing fire; and there was an ample spread of 
fried bacon, hot toast, and fresh coffee on the table. No time, how- 
ever, was wasted over the food. All was bustle and hurry, and 
whilst we put on our ulsters and sun-hats, the master of the hounds 
went out, to bring his pets round from the shed, where they had 
been kennelled duving the night. 

We turned out by the light of a waning crescent moon, and picked 
our way at a quick walk over the wet grass. When we had gone 
about a mile, I was sent with an escort of one gentleman and a coolie, 
to the river bank, to await events. ‘The rest of the party climbed to 
the crest of the hill, and put the hounds into the jungle at the top. 
The real business of the day then commenced for the sportsmen, 
whilst I could only listen and wait. 1 took up my position by the 
river, with my protector, and sat down on @ flat rock. Day- 
light was coming on with the rapidity of the tropics, and the 
moon piled before the rising sun. Now and then a spurfowl 
utyered his hoarse note, ora wanderoo monkey broke the silence with 
a hideous laugh, that sounded like the self-satisfied chuckle of a 
mischicyous Miss of the woods. We dared not tall much, as we were 
anxious not to head the game back,into the jungle, so we contented 
ourselves with watching the landscape growing mellow under -the 
rising sun. ‘The thick glistening foliage of the grand old forest trees 
became gradually bathed in yellow sunlight. The river pools lost 
their grey tint, and took warm tints of colour from sky and grassy 
bank. Nature awoke once more into beauty and life. fe Eo 

Half an hour passed, and we began to get impatient, wondering if, 
by some unlucky chance, the hounds had followed a scent that led - 
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thom away from, instead of towards us. But a little later there 
came faintly the sound of distant baying. It grow more distinct’ 
cach moment, and our eyes fastencd with cager expectation on the 
jungle. . Presently there was crackling of twigs, and a crashing 
amongst the dry branches of the nilloo, and outbnrst a beautiful 
elk. Its coat was a mouse-grey colour and its mane spread like a 
fringe round its neck, whilst its head bore a magnificent pair. of 
horns. 1 lodked every inch a noble beast—a rajah of the jungle, as 
it stood for a moment and gazed around, scenting danger in the air. 
Probably its quick eye caught sight of us, even though we crouched 
low on the rock, for it turncd and made off at a quick trot down the 
valley. 

We started at once to follow, and, as we did so, two of the fleetest 
hounds of the pack leaped out of the jungle, and steadily followed 
down the scent. 

We ran ‘and scrambled along as hest- we could, 1 nearly breaking 
my ancles over the tufts of grasx, and the deep foot-marks of the 
elephants in the swampy soil. We crossed the river, and made for a 
pool where the stream took a foaming leap over a mass of broken 
rock. ‘The ‘rest of the hounds came baying along the track, followed 
closely by the sportsmen. Hounds and men forged ahead, whilst’. 
I was hurried by my experienced escort—who seemed to know all the | 
short cuts~to the pool. : 

As we sighted it we had a magnificent view of the stag, Twice it” 
plunged into the river to escape the hounds, and twice it jumped 
out, making efforts to get away. Now, thoroughly winded, it hurled 
itself into the still waters of the pool, to take its finalstand against 
its enemies. Its head yas thrown back, and its nostrils: were raised, 
as it took up its position with its back to the waterfall, and waited 
the onslaught of dogs and men. The first hound that reached it 
made a snap at its car; but the stag struck poor Rover down with 
its forefoot, and the old dog fell back beneath the water with a yell 
of pain and disappointment. ‘I'he diversion caused by the overthrow 
of Royer gave Juno her opportunity. Swimming quietly round the 
stag, she rose in tlie water suddenly, and before the elk could strike 
her down, she had fastened on iis ear. One of the sportsmen camo 
up, aud waded out, to give the finishing stroke. Even with Juno 
holding it tightly by the ear, the elk was not easy to tackle. As the 
sportsman approached the stag turned to face him, and so long as. it 
could do this, and keep its enemy in front, it was safe. The rest of 
the hounds had arrived by this time, and some stood baying furious- 
ly on the shore, whilst others swam out towards the stag. Some ofthe 
coolies also arrived with the rest of the sportsmen. Their presence 
confused the stag, and took its attention off the owner of the 
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dangerous knife. All in a moment the enemy had slipped on one 
side, and laid hold of the brow-antler; and in another moment the 
knife was plunged behind the shoulder-u. ne. 


The stag gave one great uprearing leap, and then fell back dead 
in the water. And though I enjoyed the excitement of the scene, I 
think my chief fecling was that of pity for the noble animal, that 
had run so bravely for its life, and had lost it. : 


But since tea has come to the fore, the planter has had no time to 
hunt, or indulge in much recreation. The tea-house claims all his 
attention, and his employer would be ill-pleased to hear that the 
factory was left to take care of itself, under a conductor. 


Eyen as [ write, I hear the. distant hum of the tea-rollers, together 
with the knocking of the carpenters’ hammers, for the builders are 
not ont of the factory yet. The tea-house has been growing wonder- 
fully of late; and the carpenters, and masons, seem never to have 
finished their work. At first our tea was hand-rolied, in a small 
room, which contained the withering trays, and the chulas, or char- 
coal-firing stoves, as well as the rolling table. We employed from 
six to cight coolies in the shed, and, compared with what we are 
doing now, the factory was a mere plaything. But this lasted only 
a short time. New buildings sprang up which were intended to be 
only one-storied. - Before long, however, it was discovered that 
double the spate was needed, so an upper story was planned, and 
built. Then an engine-shed was erected, and the old storchouse 
adjoining was fitted up to receive a dessicator, or firing-machine, 
The trays over the Charcoal fires were abaudoned for the more speedy 
process of the hot-air machine. The frame of withering trays was 
seb aside for the jute-tats which are formed by stretchiug a coarse 
kind of cloth, from side to’ side, and from floor to ceiling. The leat is 
spread over the jute in thin Jayers, after it has been sifted and 
weighed, and this part of the factory reminds me of a Lancashire 
bleaching mill, where the cloth is spread to dry ina hot-air room. 
But the jute-tats, although so lately introduced, are likely to give 
place in their turn, to a withering machine, which by artificial heat, 
or » chemicat process, will wither the leaf at once, and make it ready 
fov the roller. The advantage of such a machine is a great saving of 
time and of space, besides regulating the work; for the time of 
withering on the tats differs with the weather. Sometimes this 
causes a press of work in the tea-housc, and necessitates night 
labour. 


The process of tea-making has often been described, but I will 
nevertheless say a few words of our own particular plan. Bach 
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planter has his. method of sen although all must go upon the 
same broad lines, ° 

As we make our own te. we pluck finely. It is less trying to the 
pants, and we are quite satisfied with the quantity of leaf taken off 
the bushes. ‘The leaves are the lungs of the plant, and my husband 
thinks that it weakens the bush unuceossarily to deprive it of its 
lower leaf, which in any case only goes to make a coarse tea. Bat 
there is a great diversity of opinion on this subject, and men who 
sell their green leaf generally try to get all they can off their plants. 
There are three rounds of plucking in the month, so the plant only 
gets ten days’ rest; bunt it is marvellous to see what it can do in so 
short a time, especially if there be a moon. ‘he flush duriag a 
waking moon is ab Teast a third more vigorous than when the 
nights are dark. ‘Tho tca flushes, or grows leaf, all the year ronnd, 
and gets no rest except when it is pruned, which happens every 
two years. Then it has three months rest. 





When the leaf comes into the tea-house it is weighed and sifted, 
as George prefers kecping the fine separate from the coarse, from the 
very’ beginning, The leaf is then spread on the withering machine. 
When it is withered toa turn—that ix, to the exact consistency of 
akid glove —it goes into the rollers, which are worked by a steani 
engine. Tere the leaf is tossed and rotled, till it becomes juicy, and 
Joses all shape. The time of rolling is marked strictly by the clock. 
and the loaf is taken out of the machine to the moment, Lt is then 
sproad in thick Inyers on shelvex and is left to ferment. This is done 
according to judgment, as climate intlnences the process of ferment- 
ation, After the fermentation George rolls his leaf again, and imme- 
diately after the second rolling, it is fired in the 
iy spread on trays aud passed through successive chambers of hot air. 
A fan, inside the dessicator, driven by a large Aywhecl, sends the 
hot air on to the tea, and with this last-process the making is finished. 
Ht has then to be bulked and packed. The bulking is the mixing 
process of each day’s making, so as to eyualise the quality of 
the shipment. ‘The tea is spread out on cloth, on the floor, and 
coolies, walking backwards and forwards, toss it together in large 
handfuls. 





















It has to be packed hot. When the boxes are veady with their lead 
linings, the tea is passed through the dessicator once more, and put 
straight into the box A coolie stands in each box and treads it 
down with his feet. For the benetit of the fastidious les me add that 
there is a stout cloth between the coolie’s feet and the tea. In 
this.way the tea is not broken and crushed, as it would be under 
heavy hydraulic pressure. When the boxes are full, they are weighed 
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and soldered down, and nothing remains to be done but to send them 
off to Colombe for shipment. ‘Phe chests go home to England, and 
are sold in “the Lane.” J am sorry to say that much of the delicious 
fragrant leaf that we turn ont, never reaches the teapots of our coun- 
trywomen, as pure as we send it. ‘The retail dealer opens the chest 
in his foggy climate and rhixes the Ceylon leaf with all kinds of 
Chinese rubbish. ‘This he sells as * Ceylou mixed.” The reason for 
this is that the British Public likes a cheap article, and Ceylon tea, 
pure and unaduiterated, is not cheap. 





The rollers and dessicators, the engine, the jute withering tats, or 
the withering machine, the sifLers, bins, scoops, boxes, lead, &e., &., 
have cost 2 Jot of money, to say nothing of the carpenters’ and 
masons’ work. Very frequently the tet-making—which once begun 
must be continued to the end straight off —lasts all night, and this en- 
tails a liberal lighting up of the tea-house with good lamps. Clocks ave 
also w necessary part of the factory furniture, as well as good pad- 
locks, ‘The labour for the tea plucking and making is just double 
what ix required for the eultivation and gathering in of coffee. Part 
of the labour inthe factory mast be skilled, and more supervisors 
ov conductors are needed than were wanted for coffee. All these 
little outgoings scem nothing taken singly, but when added up they 
form a considerable item against rapid aud big returns. 

A question that is often asked my husband, is this:— What will 
it cost me to put up a factory 2” It isa diffienlt one towuswer, because 
a mint of mouey may be speut over bricks and mortar, and machinery. 
Men who have had some experience in building, and who do not want 
to make a show, will spond just half what others of an extravagant 
turn will require. ‘The tendency in the. present day is certainly 
towards the side of economy and cantion, esp 














cially in atl private 
ventures ; ad [ notice that a few of the cauny ones are biding their 
time, and quietly waiting to see how their ueighbours fare, before they 
invest in expensive factory requisites. 

The process of making tea is one that a Jady ean watch through- 
out, and consequently she can take great interest in it. 1 sometimes 
think that my judgment, as to the exact amount of withering and 
termentation that the leaf requires, is as good as my husband's ; 
and Tam sure thata woman can taste tea as wellasa man. lam 
therefore very often in the factory, critically handling the warm 
crisp littl: rolls of leaf, as the tray is taken from the dessicator. If 
the withering or the fermeutation is insufficient or overdone, the tea 
is poor and tasteless when it comes from the teapet. But the deli- 

cacy of flavour and strength do not depend entirely on the making, 
they are partly dependent on climate, aud the altitude at which the 
tea is grown. 
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Lhave endeavoured to give a straightforward Jittle account of our 
life, with all its troubles and anxict id [could not finish with 
a happier or more hopetul subject than the te: Although it does 
not open outa golden vista in the future, yet it has lightened our 
lives once more with the hope that all our labour in the Island nay 
uob have been given in vain. Lf f imay venture to offer any advic 
on the strongth of what Ehave scen avound me, T should say to 
young Colonists, “Don't let hope tell too flattering a tale; and be 
sure to grasp that fickle dune Fortune very firmly, before yor make 
free with the favours which you think you have secured from her 
hands. Take her gifts freely. but live tru ly and, above all 
things, garner some of your riches in safer investments than the 
Islnd hits to offer, it is the g 
i one basket.” 
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